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Opbthalmic Optician, 


And Author of ‘Our Eyes’ (now in its 15th Edition), may be consulted personally, free ef charge, at 
S63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Respecting Spectacles for.all forms of Defeetive: Vision. 
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Clarke’s. World-famed Blood Mixture-is a guaranteed cure for all 
Blood and Skin Diseases. It is the most searching blood cleanser ever 
discovered, and it will free the system from all impurities, from whatever 
cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, Pimples and 
Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
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worthless imitations or substitutes. 
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LORD MACAO'S WATCH. 


By Joun W. SHERER, C.S.I1. 


I. 


ILL you come, presently, fora walk? I have something 
particular to say to you.” 
The speaker was Rowland Warbeck, and the girl he addressed, 
in acquiescing, showed unmistakable signs of gratification. 


She was Isabella Martyn; well-grown and of a fine figure, but 
more than swarthy in complexion. She had ample dark hair, dark 
eyes with yellowish whites, full cheeks, large lips, fine teeth—a trace, 
indeed, of tropical luxuriance in all her endowments which spoke 
of birth in some distant, fragrant island nearer the Equator than 
we live, and set in emerald seas. 

Flora Martyn was her half-sister; for their father—an army surgeon 
—who, through ashare in a Government contract, had been enabled 
to retire early, had married, in his early youth, a West Indian. 
This was when his regiment was at Barbadoes. She died in giving 
birth to a daughter, and the widower married again in England. 
Dr. Martyn, on leaving the service, had taken a roomy old house 
in a village near Warwick, and its gardens and orchards and closes 
made him believe that his dream of ending as a country gentleman 
had come true. 

There was in the same place a real country gentleman of a 
description fast disappearing. The Warbecks had for many genera- 
tions occupied Compton Manor, but had at length fallen on days un- 
favourable to their continued existence. The family had never had 
much ready money, but only possessions which gave the impression 
of affluence, 
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The larder was full; the cellar renowned. Two menservants, 
one in livery, attended the door, and the coachman helped to wait 
at dinner-parties. Horses and a vehicle of some sort could be 
produced, and if the latest Long Acre was not attained in style, still 
locomotion was decently conducted. All was waning. No one 
would take the farms, and the squire lost money in holding them 
himself. The funds for keeping up the establishment became 
difficult to find. A page succeeded the footman; the coachman had 
to attend to the flowers ; the kitchen-garden was let toa greengrocer 
in Warwick ; part of the manor-house was shut up. There were 
three sons; two in the colonies; the eldest, still called the young 
squire, alone remained at home. 

Rowland had been for some time assiduous in his calls at the 
doctor’s house. He was really in love with Flora, the fair, the purely 
English, the sweet, simple girl. But there was a young curate about, 
who was supposed to be earning his living (his father was a baronet), 
and Rowland took it into his head that Flora might fancy him. 
And he resorted to the dangerous game of masking his real feelings 
by attentions to Isabella. 

When, therefore, the dark one was summoned to hear something 
very particular, she became intensely eager and excited ; and before 
she started, had pondered the exact words she should use for answer, 
if the “ something particular” took the form of a personal question. 
At the time fixed, the two passed through the shrubberies of the 
manor and entered a labyrinth of woodland walks which led in 
different directions to the limits of the estate. After preliminary 
commonplaces, the real business in hand was reached, and Rowland 
told Isabella he had such a persuasion of her kindness that he 
wished to take her into his confidence. He loved her sister. (Ha! 
the girl’s heart stopped ; a blow on the head would not have made 
the light dance in her eyes more.) Would she tell him—she must 
know—had he a chance? or did Flora really like Sancroft, the curate, 
and had his dream better be given up? Isabella was mad with rage 
and disappointment, but the race from which she got her colour 
assisted her to dissemble and restrain herself. A sudden inspiration 
seized her. She would hurry on the affair, that the bliss of marring 
it might come sooner. Mar it—but how? She did not know, but 
trusted to the ingenuity of malice. In a Columbian forest Rowland 
could have told by a slut puma’s look that it was not safe to stroke 
her head or tickle her ear; and yet in the sweet distraction of 
passion he never remarked the whites of Isabella’s eyes, or watched 
her twitching mouth. She declared with earnestness that it was 
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her belief that Flora in every way reciprocated the young man’s 
affection ; only as he had chosen not to be demonstrative, she had 
had no opportunity of indicating the real state of the case. Sancroft 
was only a blind. In the first place, the curate held that a priest, as 
he called himself, should not marry. Next, he was not at all the 
sort of youth Flora cared for. No—Rowland should come forward 
in his true colours at once ; he would be surprised at the change 
in Flora’s demeanour. She was only waiting to display her real 
sentiments. Isabella could promise, for herself, every assistance. ’ 

Rowland was radiant with self-complacency. What a happy hit— 
confiding in the half-sister! It was most fortunate he had thought 
of making a clean breast of it to one so worthy of reliance. 

“‘ Dear Isabella!” he cried, “ you are the best of women. I will 
implicitly follow your advice. To-morrow forenoon shall see me up 
at your place prepared for the campaign. What excuse can I make for 
coming again so soon? I know. I have it. Flora has asked to see 
Lord Macao’s watch. I will bring it up with me.” 

“Lord Macao’s watch! I have heard you speak of it. Yes, 
that pretence will do as well as another.” 

And soon after the two parted. But Isabella, as she paced 
homewards, repeated the words “ Lord Macao’s watch,” and a 
peculiar shadow darkened the West Indian eyes, as a sinister idea 
entered her brain. 


II. 


Att that Isabella had told Rowland was true. Truth had happened 
to suit her book as well as fiction ; and a relation of facts is always 
easier than the creation of fancies. 

Next day, the lover, bent on conquest, appeared as he had 
proposed, and he brought the watch with him. His mother had 
been the daughter of the first Lord Macao, a public officer sent 
on an embassy to China, bearing friendly messages and presents 
to the Emperor from George III. Among the latter, a gold watch 
studded with diamonds and bearing the royal initials on the back 
in sapphires. An elegant work of art, and valuable both intrinsically 
and for its historical associations. In 1860 it was found in the 
drawer of a cabinet in the Summer Palace at Pekin, and being con- 
sidered as /oof was annexed by a military man, and subsequently 
sold for his benefit in London. The purchaser was the second Lord 
Macao, who presented it to his sister, Mrs. Warbeck, for her life- 


time. It was ultimately to revert to the holder of the title. The 
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giver a king and the recipient an emperor, the precious object 
never, of course, belonged to the ambassador. But it was called 
his, and as it became the property of the second lord by legitimate 
transfer, there was a sense in which the appellation was correct. 
The watch was kept in a strong leather case, and this again en- 
closed in a wooden box with brass clamps and a patent lock whose 
key was usually attached to it by a cord. 

After the examination of the curiosity had been prolonged till 
all were satisfied, Rowland proposed to Flora to take a stroll with 
him. 

“Put this case safely by,” he suggested, “till we return ;” and 
the girl was about to place it in a cupboard, but Isabella whispered— 
“So many in and out of this room; pop it in a drawer upstairs.” 
Flora went up to dress, and took the little box with her. When 
she came down and was starting, her sister cried: “ I have to go 
down the village, and may as well accompany you two till our 
paths separate. I will be ready in a few minutes.” Isabella went 
straight to Flora’s chamber, divined the right drawer—found the 
case—-and, having taken the watch out, replaced it. Her booty she 
Igcked up in her own wardrobe. Then the walk took place, and 
the lover and his lass having parted with sister, went off on their 
own pleasant errands into the woods. That evening Rowland carried 
back, as he supposed, the watch in its box. The wood was strong 
and heavy, and it was not possible to say, by the weight, whether 
the watch was or was not there. No suspicion existed, and therefore 
no scrutiny was made. Isabella had a half-year’s allowance of fifty 
pounds for dress, and it was paid a day or so after the exhibition of 
the watch. 

And in a short time again after the payment of this money 
Flora received a present of the same amount —fifty pounds—pur- 
porting to have been sent by a blind aunt who resided at Brighton. 
It arrived on her birthday, and was, of course, the subject of a warm 
expression of thanks. 

In due course Rowland proposed and was accepted—subject to 
approval from the higher powers. Papa had naturally to ask what 
were the prospects of the young squire, and it was frankly explained 
to him that all hopes of retaining the Manor had been given up. It 
would ultimately be sold, and with the proceeds Rowland proposed 
starting in‘ the Colonies. During his father’s lifetime he should 
occupy one of the farms. Old Mr. Warbeck was too defeated by 
fortune to have projects of his own, and acquiesced in any proposi- 


‘tions which were laid before him. Dr. Martyn had intended to give 
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Flora a handsome dowry, and decided that, on the whole, the 
match promised well. 

All parties were satisfied, and the marriage was fixed for June. 

Some time after the incident of the watch at Compton Lodge, 
one of the maidservants was dismissed. Her name was Susan 
Figge. She was not suspected of dishonesty, but being good-looking 
was flighty, and had disobeyed orders. She had asked leave to go 
to Warwick, and it had been refused. The same evening Flora had 
met her in a distant part of the Manor park with a soldier. Mrs, 
Martyn was told, and an inquiry made. Susan’s excuse was 
that she thought the prohibition only applied to Warwick, and that 
she had gone to her aunt, who lived in Compton, and had sent a 
message asking her to call. She had no idea she should meet this 
soldier. Mrs. Martyn was considerate, and willing to believe 
Susan’s story might be true. But the aunt had gone charing, and 
for a day or two the matter stood over. When the aunt returned 
the story proved untrue, and Susan was dismissed. And directly 
afterwards Rowland began to receive letters signed S. F. 

The girl had been a Sunday-school attendant, and wrote well. 

One said, ‘Can you expect happiness if you marry a thief?” 
Another, “Are you sure you have got Lord Macao’s watch?” A 
third, “‘ Who sent the fifty pounds?” Rowland took no notice of the 
first communication : it seemed pure insult. But after the second he 
naturally examined the wooden case. The watch, of course, was 
gone. He determined to have no secrets with Flora. He would 
simply relate what had happened. As he was starting for the 
Manor the third missive came. He took the doctor as well as 
Flora into his full confidence. The girl was not embarrassed, and 
suggested an inquiry after Susan. She had left the neighbourhood, 
and it was suspected, with the soldier. He was a bad character and 
had purchased his discharge. Then Flora laughingly said: “ The 
first thing in a police investigation is to search the premises. Come 
to my room.” Half in joke, they went. She locked the door, and 
began explaining her arrangements. “Here I keep my cuffs and 
collars,” she cried, opening a box on the dressing-table ; and she 
showed all receptacles in the same way. At last she remarked: 
“But you must see my desk, papa, the one you gave me.” It was 
carefully displayed—but Dr. Martyn casually observed: “TI forget 
how you open the secret drawer.” Flora recalled to mind that it 
contained a lock of a school-fellow’s hair. She thought there would 
be a laugh ; perhaps a quizzical inquiry as to the sex of the tress. 
She blushed and stammered—“ Oh, you do not wish to see that.” The 
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doctor smiled and replied: “The police investigation must be 
complete.” There was no escape. Flora removed the restraining 
pin, touched the spring, and the drawer flew out. It contained 
Lord Macao’s watch. 


III. 


THE position was awkward, and Flora, naturally, greatly distressed. 
But the affectionate eyes of her father and her lover discovered an 
entire absence of the confusion likely to accompany disclosed guilt. 
“TI see you believe me,” the girl whispered to Rowland ; “‘it is such 
a support.” She added, however: “If there is anything wrong about 
my fifty pounds, the suspicion of a plot will be greatly strengthened. 
I will write at once about the matter.” The blind aunt had a little 
protégée who took care of her and managed all her business affairs. 
The questions put by Flora were, “ Did aunt send the money?” and 
if she did not, “Why did she not inquire what my thanks and 
gratitude meant?” The young factotum replied: “ Aunty has never 
sent any money, and has never received any thanks.” A calumnious 
mind might very well have concluded from this information: “ Miss 
Flora sold the watch, and wanted to account for having so much money 
as its price.” But if the factotum’s answer increased the mystery, it 
relieved Flora: she was convinced of a conspiracy, and fully believed 
that time would unravel it. And both her father and Rowland 
acquiesced in this view. Indeed, the latter was so convinced of the 
girl’s entire innocence, that he was most urgent that the date of the 
marriage should not be altered, and that all preparations should 
proceed as before. The watch was recovered : no investigation was 
necessary, and the whole story might pass into oblivion. If some 
booby had spent fifty pounds to create a suspicion, and that suspicion 
was not created, the money had been very badly laid out. But this 
was lover’s optimism, and it is not to be wondered at that Dr. 
Martyn said “No. It was not fair,” he urged, “to either family 
that an alliance should be formed till the mystery had been cleared 


up.” 

Of course Mrs. Martyn and Isabella had to be told all that had 
occurred. The latter showed such an unfeigned surprise that the 
watch had been found in Flora’s possession, that Dr. Martyn 
expressed his opinion very strongly to Rowland in these words: 
“Unless Isabella is the best actress in England, she knows nothing 
about the affair.” 

Mrs. Martyn was a woman of good principles and of a kindly 
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disposition ; and from the time of her marriage had determined to 
be considerate to Isabella, and make her life as enjoyable as circum- 
stances permitted. She never liked the West Indian, but she veiled 
her antipathy. But now that events had so come about that it was 
obvious that if Flora was guiltless, somebody had committed a spiteful 
crime, her bias overcame the excellent lady, and her dislike of the 
step-daughter, long smouldering, burst into flame at last, and she 
pronounced, without circumlocution, that “ Isabella is at the bottom 
of the whole thing.” 

When the doctor entreated his wife to state on what grounds she 
based her accusation, she replied in heated but illogical language: 
“‘T suppose, my dear, you acquit Flora ; if you do not, say so at once. 
Let everyone know that you consider my daughter a thief and a 
story-teller. Come, Martyn, answer one plain question: If Isabella 
is not guilty, who is ?” 

“Well, Bessie, of course that is a question I cannot answer. If 
I could, the embroglio would be at an end. Alli I*ask is, do not 
bring an accusation against any person whatever that you cannot 
prove.” 

“Cannot prove! Are we to be guided in life by the rules of the 
Old Bailey? Is there no such thing as moral proof? Every cir- 
cumstance points to Isabella, and yet I am not to speak, My own 
precious child is to be dragged to the bar, and yet I am not to speak. 
Why, some one very likely will declare that 7 took the watch. And 
then people will sneer and snarl, ‘If you.did not take it, mention 
who did.’ And I wz/7 mention. It was Isabella. There! You are 
really too ridiculous, Martyn, sometimes.” 

These excited diatribes threw no fresh light on what was obscure, 
and they tended obviously to make the step-daughter’s position a 
most painfulone. Flora behaved very sweetly. In a calmer moment 
she gained her mother’s ear. “ Dearest,” she whispered, ‘I am sure 
you will listen to me. Isabella knew nothing about my desk. I 
have never shown it to her. She could not have been aware it even 
had a secret drawer, much less know how to open it. Now Ido not 
wish to accuse anybody, but I must tell you that when papa first gave 
me the desk I did show the drawer to Susan. And then, again, 
what spite could Isabella have against me? We have never been 
bosom friends : we take different views of things, but we have never, 
on the other hand, had any misunderstandings. Now I did lose 
Susan her place.” 

“TI think,” answered her mother, “that it is our duty as Christians 
to be very careful in our estimates of character. Susan was a flighty 
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girl, and had some excuse for it, in being pretty. But there is a 
great difference between a flirt and a thief ; and as great between men 
and property. I have known girls very untrustworthy about men, 
but thoroughly trustworthy about property. I should be sorry that 
an idle word should injure Susan’s prospects in life.” 

These gnomic utterances made it difficult for Flora to know what 
to say next. But she determined not to alter her behaviour to 
Isabella ; and this consideration was valued by the West Indian, who, 
after Mrs. Martyn’s outspoken denunciation, had to put up with 
many slights and flouts from persons previously civil and attentive. 
And Dr. Martyn, seeing that there was a set against his elder daughter, 
thought it would be a good thing that she should go away for a time. 
There was a family residing at Brighton, named Roseau. It consisted 
of a widow and daughters. The husband had held a post in the 
Codrington College, Barbadoes, and was cut off when contemplating 
retirement. The youngest daughter, Nettie Roseau, had been a play- 
mate of Isabella’s at Bridgetown, and they constantly corresponded. 
A visit to the Roseau’s had often been projected, and now, under 
suggestion from Dr. Martyn, the idea was carried out. Isabella left 
Compton Lodge, the name of the good surgeon’s home, as subor- 
dinate to the Manor. 

We all know how wearying a time of suspense and uncertainty is : 
the days crawl, hopes languish, usual occupations seem colourless. 
£nnui marks such a period for her own. But the doctor was 
determined to wait the turn of events. 

And an incident was not long in occurring, which, though it did 
not at first seem to have any necessary connection with the dead- 
lock, created excitement, and in the case of the father—distress. 
A telegram was received after breakfast one morning, containing 
the following words :—‘“ Isabella missing. Last seen with a Mr. 
Cavendish. Police communicated with.” It had been sent by 
Mrs. Roseau, and on its receipt Dr. Martyn at once left for 
Brighton. 


IV. 


On arriving at the Roseaus the doctor found the family in 
genuine agitation. Nettie was an exceedingly undesirable com- 
panion for Isabella, or anyone else ; but, though full of deceits 
and unwholesome imaginations, she had too little heart to do 
anything reckless. Her great ambition was—to be like a man. 
She dressed, as far as was possible, in masculine costume ; was 
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very brusque, talked slang, and ogled the other sex, as she per- 
haps had remarked or experienced that the other sex ogled sheir 
other sex. As she had no opportunity of riding or driving, she 
could not show the courage so often possessed by girls, so she 
could only emphasize her desire of manhood by collars, waistcoats, 
walking-sticks, and by smoking cigarettes, or, at least, lighting them 
and throwing them away when no one was looking. Still, with all 
her proclivities, she did not lose her head. Of course she was 
closely examined, and freely admitted that she and Isabella had 
met a person, whom they supposed to be an officer, on the West 
Pier, and had talked to him. Nettie had even stood at the railings 
and watched the moonlight on the sea, whilst the other two took 
a turn by themselves, The Lothario was a tall, handsome man, 
who said his name was Cavendish, and that he was heir to a rich 
uncle, who did not wish him to remain in the cavalry any longer. 
Isabella was certainly much taken with her admirer, but she— 
Nettie—never supposed it was more than an ordinary flirtation, 
till the morning that her friend disappeared, leaving a note to say 
that she had made up her mind to entrust her happiness to her 
dear Cavendish. 

When the local police had been first communicated with they 
made inquiries from their metropolitan brethren, and it came out 
that the man Cavendish was not unknown in Scotland Yard. It 
was believed he had been in the army, but he was mixed up with 
many doubtful transactions, and indeed was suspected of compli- 
city in one or two prominent robberies. Up to this time, how- 
ever, he had escaped detection, and being very alert was known 
in police circles by the name of the “Weasel,” as he was under- 
stood to be the party thus alluded to, in localities where bad 
characters congregate. The guardians of the public security were 
profuse in promises of unceasing vigilance, and expressed a con- 
fident hope of soon tracing Cavendish (the name said to be one 
of many aliases), and of affording satisfactory information of what 
had really taken place, to the Roseaus and Dr. Martyn. 

The prospect, however, of following up an evildoer when once 
absorbed in the labyrinths of the immeasurable city did not seem 
bright, or at any rate immediate, and Martyn returned sorrowfully 
home, not satisfactorily wiser than when he set out. 

He was still obstinately opposed to Flora’s marriage, whilst the 
Watch affair remained a mystery ; and the lovers never thought of 
taking matters into their own hands, or thwarting the earnest deter- 
mination of the old man, And so the tedious days crept along, and 
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time began to stamp all the faces at Compton with marks of anxiety 
and distress. ° 

Winter had come again ; come again, too, with severity, and snow 
was falling, but not with a still, dreamy descent of feathery flakes. 
The north wind blew fiercely ; the snow was borne aslant, and deep 
drifts were piled up against every opposing object. By the warm 
household fire the Martyns sat, congratulating themselves that no 
business or pleasure was calling them to battle with the wild elements. 
And as they sat there came among the gusts a sound like a human 
moan. It was repeated more than once, and the doctor, jumping up, 
hurried to the front door, which he unbarred and opened. Lying 
across the porch, inadequately dressed, in a fainting and almost sense- 
less condition, was stretched Isabella, with a thin and worn face, on 
which the marks of violence were plainly visible. The three who 
had occupied the comfortable room vied with each other in tender 
offices, and the unfortunate woman was soon in bed and supplied 
with suitable possets, and such food as she could afterwards take. 
When she was sufficiently well to relate her adventures, she had a 
sad story to disclose. She could not explain her madness in going 
off with a virtual stranger, further than by declaring that she was at 
the time the prey of chagrin and remorse, and thought that any change 
would be better than enduring the lot she had inflicted on herself. 
Cavendish had married her, as he had promised, and for a time was 
not unkind. But when she would not join him in an elaborate 
plan for extracting blackmail from her father, the wretch cruelly ill- 
treated her, and left her to provide for herself during long absences. 
And whilst one of these was prolonged unusually, she made every 
arrangement to escape from him ; but he came in and found her 
bundle tied up, and herself prepared for travelling. He locked the 
door, and beat her so unmercifully that the police interfered and 
burst into his lodgings. Cavendish made off by the window, and the 
miserable woman started as she was, and notwithstanding the terrible 
weather, to walk into Warwickshire. Touched by the gentleness of 
the household, Isabella was soon prepared to make what reparation she 
could, by a frank confession of her fault. She Aad taken Lord Macao’s 
watch ; she Aad sent Flora the fifty pounds, with the help of Nettie 
Roseau ; she Aad abstracted her half-sister’s letter of acknowledg- 
ment from the post-bag. The watch had been put under lock and 
key :—but here, at the exact point where Flora and Rowland were 
on the tenter-hooks of expectation, and momentarily anticipated a 
complete vindication, they were doomed to disappointment. 
Isabella solemnly declared (and who, under such circumstances 
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could disbelieve her?) that what happened to the watch she did not 
know. It was removed from its place of security, although Isabella 
had concealed the key of the wardrobe about her person. 

Mrs. Martyn had been, however, sufficiently right for much self- 
complacency, and though she would not hazard a prophecy, she 
thought it legitimate to look knowing, and with a nod of the head to 
intimate that there was “ more behind.” 

But to the lovers and to Dr. Martyn the old weariness returned ; 
the longing for clearance and justification; the distaste for duties 
which seemed provisional only ; and a sense of oppression at the 
heedlessness with which the world pursued its course, not noticing 
the dead flowers by the wayside, or the cloud that frowned ahead. 

One evening, when the old father was smoking and musing in his 
study by himself, a servant announced that a beggar-woman wanted 
to see him. He always granted interviews to the distressed. A 
tramp, drunk and dirty, entered the room with unsteady steps. Dis- 
sipated and defaced—but still Susan Figge! Martyn recognised 
her—and she must have been recognised in the kitchen. But down- 
stairs respectability had settled to ignore her. 


VW. 


THE slithering words, the half-mastered consonants, betrayed 
Susan’s sad decline. But the imperfection of her speech did not 
lessen the earnestness with which she delivered what she had to 
say. The disclosure was painful enough for Dr. Martyn to hear. 
It was to the effect that the Cavendish who had married Isabella 
was the soldier with whom she—Susan—had absconded. With that 
reverence for true marriage which even the most giddy of her class 
often possess, she had secured her certificate—“ the lines,” to use 
her own words—and cherished it like an amulet. 

It was curious, but the girl showed no resentment against 
Isabella ; on the contrary, seemed drawn to her by sympathy as a 
fellow-sufferer. But her whole nature was dominated by that desire 
of revenge on the betrayer, which indicates the trace of a passionate 
attachment. She called herself Quaife, that being the name under 
which her husband had enlisted; though his previous career was 
indistinct, and it was thought he had entered the army to escape 
observation for the time. 

Susan described that he occasionally became better off—on a 
sudden—and that it was during a period of abrupt prosperity he 
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deserted his wife, and went off, as it turned out, on his swindling 
expedition to Brighton. The doctor postponed further details till 
another day—for his quick eye perceived that delirium was hovering 
near—and he directed that Susan should be placed in a spare room 
over the coach-house, where he could treat a case of a class familiar 
to him in military hospitals. Then Isabella had to be told. Her 
father’s mind was distracted with conflicting emotions. There was 
immediate shame—but then, also, there was release. And it pleased 
Heaven (whose counsels in such matters who can fathom ?) to turn 
the great affliction to Isabella’s good. The stormy tropical pro- 
pensities were subdued ; the recklessness was gone ; and a tranquil 
endurance had supervened, pathetic to behold; while a desire 
sprang up to aid others. She would go out to India and try to 
solace the often unhappy captives of the Curtain. It has been 
objected, and not without reason, that the pure and _ guileless 
daughters of our soil are ill-suited to understand or alleviate the 
fierce wishes and stormy disappointments of the seraglio. This 
disadvantage would not be experienced by Isabella. 

When Susan was beyond the reach of serious nervous disorder, 
and could face trying questions, it may be supposed the doctor 
interrogated her closely about Lord Macao’s watch. She, however, 
denied all knowledge on the subject, and seemed to resent the 
intrusion of another topic, as likely to distract attention from the 
one that was weighing on her mind. The inquiries were repeated 
at intervals, but with the same result. As Susan got better she was 
seized with increasing desire of retaliation. She disclosed that she 
bad come upon her husband again in his old London haunts, and 
had feigned entire forgiveness. 

The wretch, though unwilling to take her on again, had had the 
effrontery to boast of his Brighton adventure (no news, indeed, to 
Susan, who had found the story out for herself). And he actually 
proposed that his wife should help him to get hush-money out of the 
Martyns. As soon as the woman was allowed to go abroad again, 
she eagerly embarked on her schemes. Her coming and going were 
left unfettered by Quaife, who, in truth, had formed another alliance. 
She hinted her plan to Dr. Martyn, and set about carrying it out 
effectively. A charge of bigamy was quietly laid at a police-office, 
in whose district the church at which she was married was situated. 
A summons was obtained, but Quaife could not be found, and 
ultimately a warrant was issued for his apprehension. Then Susan 
visited him and proposed that they should go down to Compton 
Lodge and put pressure on the Martyns. Her husband agreed. But 
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Susan was to start first and arrange the interview. This was done. 
She wrote to Quaife and gave him the day and the hour fixed— 
eight in the evening. When he had explained the position, she 
would come in and support him. 

The night arrived. A London detective and one of the county 
force were secreted in a room next the doctor’s study. 

More than an hour before the time, Susan called, and asked to 
see Dr. Martyn. He could perceive that she had had recourse to 
stimulants and was strange in her manner, but perfectly self-con- 
trolled. She brought with her a letter, which it was of importance, 
as she declared, the Martyn family should see: but it was not to 
be opened till the next day, when she had got clean off. She was 
betraying her husband, and his pals and associates would do her a 
mischief if they could catch her. But she would give them the slip. 
Might she take leave now? “Yes,” said the doctor, “but you will 
come in presently when Quaife is here?” 

“That was agreed upon,” Susan replied. And off she went. At 
eight, a tall, well-featured, upright man arrived, decently dressed, and 
with great assurance in his manner. He began to unfold his subject, 
but after a while looked towards the door, and was evidently expect- 
ing some one. 

But Susan came not. And at length the doctor, thinking further 
delay unnecessary, gave the signal. The officers entered, and in two 
minutes the hand-cuffs were on Quaife’s wrists. But at that instant 
a maid rushed into the room, full of excitement and alarm. 

What was the matter? Tom, the gardener’s son, coming from 
the village, had found a bonnet and shawl on the bank of White’s 
pond, just outside the shrubbery gates. 

The garments were Susan’s. Tom was a noted swimmer, and 
had stripped to dive. 

And then others appeared, breathless with running. The body 
had been found, but cold and dead. And so love had been too 
strong after all : it could not quench itself in revenge. Susan had 
betrayed her husband, but, when it came to the point, she could not 
appear against him. 

The letter she had delivered ran thus :— 

“ As I am going away, I should like to clear up the Watch busi- 
ness. During the few days I staid on at the Lodge, before Mrs. 
Martyn could inquire from my aunt, I saw Quaife, and he asked 
me to look out for something he would like. Iam ashamed to put 
all this down, but it cannot be helped now. I found Miss Isabella’s 
wardrobe locked and the key taken away. This made me curious, 
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I knew of a key in another room which would open the wardrobe. The 
watch was in Miss’s glove-box. It was given to Quaife, but he would 
have nothing to do with it. It was too peculiar, he said, and too 
valued. There would be a fearful row over it. No receiver would 
take it. I remembered Miss Flora had done mea bad turn, and she 
had long before shown me the secret drawer in her desk, and I put 
the watch there. I have nothing more to say. My duty to Mrs, 
Martyn and the young ladies. I wish to part—friends.” 
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BOZLAND. 


HE peregrinations of the interesting “ Little Nell” and her 
grandfather have always exercised a fascination ; and it is 
curious that in the general taste for tracing out Boz’s localities no 
one has yet thought of tracking the travellers from place to place 
and of identifying the localities. Dickens has not only ennobled, as 
he generalised, various types of living character, but he has cast the 
same spell over the places where they lived and moved. Few of 
these ramblings offer so dramatic an interest as those of Little Nell 
and her companion ; and yet none are more difficult to trace, as our 
author, deserting his usual practice, seemed purposely to aim at a 
poetical indistinctness and generality. Stranger still, though he does 
not name a single place, yet, with surprising art, he contrives to im- 
part an air of familiarity. 

The first point to be settled is, Where was the “Old Curiosity 
Shop”? In various works the house itself has been confidently 
settled on and named. In Portsmouth Street, near Clare Market, 
for the past ten or fifteen years, a tumble-down little shop has pro- 
claimed itself “ The Old Curiosity Shop—immortalised by Charles 
Dickens,” in a regular inscription across the front ; and numbers of 
Americans and other travellers inquire after it, gaze on it reverentially, 
and interview the owner. I recall the very year when the place was 
first introduced to notice, and the owner of the time told his story to 
the reporters, describing how the author used to come there, which 
he might have done. Various members of the family have, however, 
assured me that the whole theory is imaginary, and that they had 
never heard of sucha place. Master Humphrey described his nightly 
walks, in one of which he had “ roamed into the city” and first met 
Nell. She begged to be directed to a certain street at a considerable 
distance away, indeed, “in guite another quarter of the town.” ‘This 
“quite another quarter of the town” was not likely to have been any- 
thing on that side of the City, say in the Tower direction, but the 
words seem to point to something in the West End. Old Humphrey, 
after leaving the shop, mentions his meeting “with a few stragglers 
from the theatres,” which shows that he was not far from the Strand. 
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Not long ago it was stated that a lady, whose name is given, was 
assured by Boz himself that his Old Curiosity Shop was situated just 
behind the National Gallery, on the ground where the baths now 
stand. I think that on the whole this is not unlikely to be the true 
situation. 

Next as to the course of their weary pilgrimage. They started, 
on a June morning at daybreak, passing church towers and steeples, 
of which there were plenty to note at the beginning of the journey, 
such as St. Martin’s, St. Anne’s, Soho, and the heavy structure between 
Oxford Street and Endell Street. ‘‘ Before they had penetrated very 
far into the labyrinth of men’s abodes which lay between them and 
the outskirts” seems to point to Tottenham Court Road. Then they 
came “to the haunts of commerce” and great traffic, possibly Oxford 
Street itself, thence to a “straggling neighbourhood full of mean 
houses,” lodgings, and hucksters’ shops, and poor streets. This may 
have been Islington, where there are plenty of shabby terraces, 
“where faded gentility essayed to make its last stand,” an impression 
left to this hour by the rows of starved houses, such as Colebrooke 
Row, and others—with plenty of “small dissenting chapels and new 
churches.”' Here were brickfields and gardens paled with staves of 
old casks, to which succeeded the few country gardens, and odd 
cottages, tea gardens and a bowling green. On the other hand, I 
have often thought that the description almost equally applied to the 
route along Oxford Street to Hyde Park Corner, then along the 
Edgeware Road on to Finchley. 

By breakfast time—we may suppose about eight or nine o’clock— 
they were on a hill, whence they could see all London lying at their 
feet and make out St. Paul’s. This was certainly Hampstead or 
Highgate, for the child said it was “too near” London for them to 
delay. They walked on all that day through the open country, and 
slept at a cottage. They travelled all the next day, and towards 
evening, about five o’clock, halted at a “cluster of labourers’ huts,” 
where they had been treated kindly, and after pursuing their road a 
short distance obtained “a lift” in a cart, which carried them on 
nearly five miles to the next place. They were set down, and the 
driver, pointing to some trees at a very short distance before them, 
said that the town lay there, and that they had better take the path 
which led through the churchyard. A pretty picture awaited them 
here. The sun was setting when they reached the wicket gate. The 
church was old and grey, with ivy clinging to the walls and around 


1 In an old map of 1832 I find numbers of ‘‘ new churches ”’ set down in the 
district. 
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the porch. The clergyman’s horse, “stumbling with a dull blunt 
sound among the graves,” was cropping the grass. It was here they 
met Codlin and Short, the “Punch and Judy men.” They found a 
lodging at the public-house, and next morning found that it was “a 
very quiet place, as such a place should be,” save for the cawing of 
the rooks who had built their nests among the branches of some tall 
old trees. 

I have always fancied that this was intended for Bushey—Bushey 
would be about two days’ march from London for an old man and 
a child—that most tranquil and inviting of roadside villages or towns, 
to which Mr. Herkomer has since lent a sort of celebrity. Boz has 
exactly caught its tone and placid charm. The first time I saw it 
it struck me as like one of Cattermole’s sketches, and no description 
could give an idea of the old church and its spreading churchyard, 
and the tall trees with the rooks. 

After leaving Bushey—as we take the place to be—the travellers 
marched for two days in company with the Punch and Judy folk. 
We may perhaps wonder a little how a child and a very old man 
could have found strength to walk for five days in succession from 
morning till night, covering, as we may suppose, from fifteen to 
twenty miles a day. Ata tolerably brisk pace—for we are assured 
that Codlin and his friend were anxious to “ push on” so as to arrive 
in time for the races—they must have walked at the rate of at least 
two miles an hour. Boz, however, himself 2 passionate lover of 
walking—and we ourselves have found it hard to keep up with him— 
would endow his characters with almost superhuman powers in this 
direction : witness that wonderful Pickwickian walk after the marriage 
at Dingley Dell. On the evening of the fourth day they drew near 
the town where the races were to be held. From the general excite- 
ment and the importance of the preparations and the vast crowds 
that were hurrying to the scene, it is plain that it was an important 
festival held at a large town. ‘“‘ Here all was tumult and confusion ; 
the streets were filled with throngs of people, many strangers were 
there, the church bells rang out their noisy peals, and flags streamed 
from windows and housetops. In the large inns waiters flitted to 
and fro, horses clattered on the uneven stones, carriage-steps fell 
rattling down, and sickening smel/s from many dinners”—an odd 
touch—“ came upon the sense. The public-houses were full ; vaga- 
bond groups gathered round the doors.” All which shows that it 
was a large important town, and that the races were an event of no 
less importance. The town was certainly Warwick—the racecourse 
is described as being outside, “on an open heath, situated on an 
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eminence a full mile distant from the furthest bounds.” This is 
certainly the situation of the course, which is now nearly two miles 
from the station. 

After their escape from the racecourse the pair came to a road 
through which they took their way. Here it was arched over with 
trees, and there was a finger-post which announced the way to a 
village that was three miles farther on—as I guess—on the Coventry 
Road. Here was the green and the school and the schoolmaster, 
who entertained them next night and the following one, thus com- 
pleting the seventh day of the journey. On the next morning, Nell 
and her charge set forth on the “ main road ” which took a “winding 
course,” until towards evening they reached a common ; there they 
encountered the celebrated Mrs. Jarley and the caravans, in which 
they pursued their march, until about midnight they approached a 
town and turned into a “piece of waste ground that lay just within 
the old town gate.” ! 

This place I believe was Coventry, which was about twelve miles 
from Warwick. Nell, wandering about the place at night, came to 
this old gateway, with its low archway, very black and dark. It had 
an empty niche, once filled by “some old statue,” and here she saw 
Quilp pass by. The notion of the gate impressed him so pic- 
turesquely that he was determined to bring it in even by “ head and 
shoulders.” He wrote to his illustrator that he had devised this 
subject “of an old gateway, which I had put in expressly with 
a view to your illustrious pencil.” By some accident it, however, fell 
into Phiz’s hand, and the sketch is a very dramatic and pleasing one. 

The town is described as a “pretty large one,” with an open 
square, where was the Town Hall, a clock-tower, and a weathercock. 
There were houses of stone, houses of red brick, houses of lath- 
and-plaster, and houses of wood, many of them very old, with 
withered faces carved upon the beams, and staring down into the 
street. These had very little winking windows and low arched doors, 
and in some of the narrower ways quite overhung the pavement. 
The streets were very clean, very sunny, very empty, and very dull.” 
There were the two inns, and an almshouse, and “nothing seemed 
going on but the clocks.” They appear to have remained here 
for some time, that is, for perhaps a couple of weeks. 


1 We find the author later, when he was describing the beautiful church at 
Tong, making allusion to some martyred lady whose remains had been collected 
in the night from four of the city gates. Though he does not name the city, it 
shows that Coventry was in his thoughts, as it is stated in the old guides that 
four of its many gates were standing in the early part of this century. 
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In further proof of the place being Coventry, we find that when 
the single gentleman had discovered, through Codlin and Short, 
where Nelly and her grandfather were, viz., with Mrs. Jarley, he set 
off post with four horses at night, and calculated that they would 
reach the town in good time the following morning. The distance 
was said to be about sixty to seventy miles. Coventry, by rail, is 
farther away than this. 

We all know the scenes that occurred—the old man’s craze for 
gambling, and his rescue by Nell. As their escape is described, we 
have some of the touches which help to identify the town, “the 
straight streets, the narrow, crooked outskirts,” the steep hill crowned 
by the old grey castle, the town sleeping below, the far-off river, and 
the distant hills. 

During the night they walked on, until towards break of day, 
when they lay down to sleep on the bank by a canal—the Warwick- 
shire and Birmingham canal. It was here that a friendly fellow took 
them into his canal-boat. He asked them whence they were 
coming, when she gave the name of the village where their friend 
the schoolmaster dwelt. They were going, she said, “to a certain 
town in the west.” He said he was going the same way. The 
country through which the canal passed is described as a rich one, 
with running streams and wooded hills, cultivated lands and shel- 
tered farms. More than once a distant town, probably Dudley, 
would, with great church-towers looming through its smoke, and 
high factories or workshops, come into view. In the canal-boat they 
spent the whole day, the night and the day next following. By 
evening they were approaching a great town. The water had grown 
thick and dirty, the paths of coal-ash, and huts of staring brick, 
smoke from furnaces, scattered streets and houses, clustered roofs, 
and piles of buildings trembling with the working of engines, the 
clank of beating upon iron, the roar of busy streets and noisy 
crowds, black vapour, tall chimneys, all denoted a great manufacturing 
town—Birmingham surely. The boat floats into a wharf on the 
Birmingham Canal. 

At Birmingham they got shelter for the night by a furnace-fire, 
and when they were about to depart were told that it would be long 
before they could get clear of the smoke and factories. ‘ The road 
lies through miles and miles, all lighted up by fires,” a strange black 
road. And so it proved to be, “two days and a night,” as she 
thought he had said. On every side there were chimneys and 
mounds of ashes, and engines. They met with bands of labourers, 
who were in revolt, burning and plundering. Two days and a night 
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were thus spent, when they came to “a busy town,” which was 
Wolverhampton. 

Here they met their old friend the schoolmaster, who was 
trudging along to take up his new charge. After a delay of a day or 
so, they set off in a waggon, which took two nights and a day to 
reach its destination. They came to “a large town,” where they 
spent a night. They passed a large church, and in the streets were 
a number of old houses, built of a kind of earth and plaster crossed 
and recrossed in a great many directions with black beams, which 
gave them a remarkable and very ancient look. The doors, too, 
were arched and low, some with oaken portals and quaint benches. 
The windows were latticed with little diamond frames. 

Bridgenorth, a quaint and delightful old town, which is about a 
dozen miles or so from Wolverhampton, answers this description very 
closely. It is full of these old framed houses. Dickens in November 
1838 was on his travels with “ Phiz” going over the ground, and thus 
getting inspiration. He visited Warwick Castle, Wolverhampton, 
Leamington, but was prevented passing by Bridgenorth as he 
intended to do. But he spent a night at Shrewsbury, and his 
description is probably of that town, though it is rather out of Nell’s 
course. He was evidently impressed by the terrible Black Country 
between Wolverhampton and Birmingham, “as he passed through 
miles of cinder paths and blazing furnaces, and roaring steam- 
engines, and such a mass of dirt and gloom and misery as I never 
before witnessed.” From this he expanded his picture. From 
Bridgenorth to Shifnal is about ten miles—from Shrewsbury about 
sixteen. From Shifnal there was a shert stretch to Tong, the 
exquisite village where Nell ended her wanderings for ever. 

It will be recollected that the single gentleman, having got on 
the track of the fugitives, set off for Coventry. But the single gentle- 
man made a second journey to the North-west with Mr. Garland and 
Kit, which was a much longer one than the first. They started in 
the morning, travelled the whole day, the next night and following 
day until night again. The roads were bad, and the weather worse, 
and there were delays for horses, &c. Thus, supposing they got over 
from sixty to seventy miles in the day, they would have covered 
about 180 miles, 

There are many indications in Dickens’ letters of the excitement 
and feverish sorrow with which he wrote the close of Nell’s pilgrimage. 
He shrank, as it were, from the last offices. Nothing shows this 
more curiously than the sort of incoherence with which the rather 
trite incidents of the journey down to Tong are recorded, But he was 
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writing with the tragic issue before him, and it pressed on him. 
“ As it grew dark, Kit,” we are told, “could descry objects enough 
at such times, but none correctly ; now a tall church spire appeared 
in view which presently became a tree, a barn, a shadow. Now 
there were horsemen, foot-passengers, carriages going on before, or 
meeting them in narrow ways, which when they were close on them 
turned to shadows too. A wall, a ruin, a sturdy gable-end would 
rise up on the road, and when they were plunging headlong at it 
would be a road itself—strange turnings too, bridges and sheets of 
water appeared to start up, here and there making the way very 
doubtful and uncertain ; yet there they were on the same bare road, 
and these things like the others, as they were passed, turned into dim 
illusions.” It was the prosaic Kit who was affected in this extra- 
ordinary way. What the meaning of all this was it is hard to say, 
unless it be that the author, who was so poignantly affected by the 
impending fate of “ the child,” was endeavouring to pourtray his own 
emotions, though the late George Henry Lewes would certainly have 
insisted that these were “ hallucinations.” It is, however, picturesque 
enough, and prepares the reader for what is to follow. 

When they were nearly at the end of their journey they must 
have touched Shifnal, for we are told they had to take a cross-country 


road which brought them towards midnight to Tong, a picturesque 
little place, which had attracted the artist Cattermole, and whose 
church he sketched in his most graceful fashion. Everyone will 
recall these drawings of the old church and its interior. 

Tong, we are told, is celebrated for its church and castle. The 


? 


former is ‘‘a perfect mausoleum of the Vernon family,” and a fine 
example of Early Perpendicular, with its central octagonal tower and 
golden chapel. Nothing can be more richly beautiful than its rood 
screen and carving. When the schoolmaster and his two companions 
approached the place, “ they admired everything ; the old grey porch» 
the mullioned windows, the venerable grave-stones dotting the green 
churchyard, the ancient tower, the very weathercock ; the brown 
thatched roofs of cottage, barn, and homestead peeping from among 
the trees, the stream that rippled by the distant water-mill, the blue 
Welsh mountains far away.” 

“Tt was a very aged, shabby place; the church had once a convent 
or monastery attached, for arches in ruins, remains of oriel windows 
and fragments of blackened walls were yet standing. Hard by these 
gravestones, and forming part of the ruins, were two small dwellings 
with sunken windows and oaken doors, hastening to decay, empty 
and desolate.” One of these was the dwelling which the school- 
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master allotted to Nell and her father, the other was his own. They 
have since fallen into complete ruin, but I am told there are still 
some remains to be seen. 

From the Vicar of Tong I received lately some interesting details 
as to the present conditions of the pretty village. Like all other 
localities which Dickens has beautified with his magic touch, the 
place has received substantial benefit, and is well taken care of on 
account of its celebrity. It is thus that he and Sir Walter Scott, 
besides being story-tellers, have done the most substantial service 
to such places, which, as it were, owe their continued existence to 
the writers. They are the ‘Old Mortality” of fictions; and of no 
other writers can this be said. 

Dickens was completely permeated with the flavour of the old 
place ; and indeed it is one of the most complete and picturesque 
of his many happy descriptions. We seem to see every stone. Above 
all, he caught the sad tone of solitude and desertion which he felt was 
in such exact keeping with the impending fate of his little heroine. 
That he had visited it and been infinitely attracted by it is certain, 
for he told Archdeacon Lloyd that he had been staying at Shrewsbury 
and had come over to see the place. (So the Vicar of Tong informs 
me.) Some years ago a painstaking visitor, the novel in hand, com- 
pared every item with the description, and his conclusion was that it 
was exact in every particular. Dickens assured his coadjutor that none 
of his artists had given him such satisfaction or caught his idea more 
perfectly than he had done. Cattermole, indeed, had caught the 
whole pathos of the closing scenes, and his delicate sketches 
added much to the popularity of the story. He took extraordinary 
pains. Some time ago Messrs. Sotheby sold at their rooms some of 
his trial sketches, such as “ The first ideas of the ‘Maypole Inn’”; 
“The Four-post Bedstead in the ‘ Maypole’” ; “ Mr. Chester at the 
‘ Maypole’” (this sketch represents Mr. Chester looking out of a 
bay-window, but this was afterwards altered in the published version) ; 
“Rough designs of fire-place in ‘Maypole Inn’”; “ Exterior of 
the Church ”; “ Interior of ditto”; “ Little Nell Sleeping” ; “ Quilp’s 
Wharf” (two sketches) ; and various small designs for clocks, chairs, 
figures, &c., including initialed proof of the frontispiece of the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” and a coloured drawing of “Little Nell.” I may 
add that the “ Curiosity Shop ” was printed in “ raised letters” for the 
entertainment of the blind, and the author in 1869 forwarded two 
copies to the institution in St. George’s Fields. 

Some two years before, he had made an expedition with the same 
artist in search of the notorious schools which he was about to 
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“ gibbet” in his “Nickleby.” No one has approached Dickens in his 
system of adapting abuses of this kind to the purposes of fiction. 
Only a master could contrive to extract the more humorous elements 
from such unpromising material. With others the characters become 
artificial and laboured. We have an instance in the case of Charles 
Reade and the treatment of the prison abuses in ‘‘ Never Too Late to 
Mend,” which is after the system of a newspaper report. On this 
excursion his companion was “ Phiz,” or Hablot K. Browne, whose 
sympathetic pencil was later to reproduce many of these scenes. He 
says at the close that he “hoped to make out the whole trip.” 

Part of the “actuality” which Dickens infused into his stories is 
owing to such little touches as the following. He wrote to his wife 
that at Grantham he found “ the very best inn I have ever put up at.” 
It might not seem to concern fiction whether one inn was better 
than another, yet in the story we find the party arriving at “one of 
the best inns in England, the ‘George.’” This may have been good 
nature, and owing to gratitude for good treatment ; but in any case it 
lends a reality. 

On his journey down he had an odd rencontre at Grantham with 
an old lady, “ who had been outside all day onthe coach.” It turned 
out that she was the mistress of a Yorkshire school, and was re- 
turning from a holiday stay in London. “She showed us a long 
letter she was carrying to one of the boys from his father, containing 
a severe lecture (enforced and aided by many texts of Scripture) on 
his refusing to eat boiled meat.” This incident, it will be remem- 
bered, is introduced into the story. In the same fashion he develops 
another. And the treatment is quite legitimate and consistent; the one 
is the germ of the other, and a person of sucha character might have 
spoken in the one way as wellasinthe other. The text of Scripture 
seemed to the author too ordinary a practice, so he lengthened it by 
the missionaries and the knife with the corkscrew. Again: “In the 
mail there was a most delicious lady’s maid, who implored us to keep 
a sharp look-out at the coach windows, as she expected the carriage 
was coming to meet her, and she was afraid of missing it. In the end 
it is scarcely necessary to say that the coach did not come, but a very 
dirty girl did.” Of this hint he made the following: “ A very fas- 
tidious lady, with an infinite variety of cloaks and small parcels, who 
loudly lamented the non-arrival of her own carriage, and made the 
guard solemnly promise to stop every green chariot he saw coming.” 

They were making for Greta Bridge, which is vividly described. 
“A house standing alone in the midst of a dreary moor. It was 
fearfully cold, and there were no signs of anybody being up in the 
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house.” There, however, they were comfortably entertained, and 
here he proceeded to “ finish our discoveries.” 

Boz speaks of “The George and New Inn, Greta Bridge,” as 
though this were the compounded name of the house ; but the fact is, 
these were two distinct inns, standing apart at a distance of several 
hundred yards. Dickens was partial to this sort of adaptation. 
Both are now farm-houses. It has been pointed out as an over- 
sight that Squeers sent one of the lads to weed the garden, though it 
was the day after a violent snow-storm, and on the very morning the 
pump was frozen. 

He had gone down provided with some fictitious letters of 
introduction, which his friend Mitton had prepared—“ a pious 
fraud” he calls it. He was supposed to be looking for a suitable 
school wherein to place a widow’s child. He describes a visit from 
one of the schoolmasters who came up to the inn after dinner, and 
who received his inquiries in a curious, doubtful fashion, and who 
finally warned him not to think of sending a child to any of their 
schools so long as “there’s a harse to hoold in a’ Lunnon, or a 
goother to lie asleep in.” This gentleman was a jolly sort of person- 
age, who spoke in the broadest Yorkshire, and supplied the original 
of his John Browdie. 

Four miles away was Barnard Castle, which was to be his real 
hunting-ground. “ All the schools are round about that place, and 
a dozen old abbeys beside.” The visitors were only however to 
devote a day or two days, Thursday and Friday, to the investigation. 
They took a post -chaise—Nicholas and Squeers drove over in a pony- 
cart—“ about three mile from here,” and arrived at a long, cold- 
looking house one story high, with a few straggling out-buildings 
behind, and a barn and stable adjoining. At Barnard Castle was 
the King’s Head Inn, which Boz praises in his story. Newman 
Noggs in his letter to Nicholas bids him go there, and he would find 
“good ale.” It was here that the travellers may have stopped. But 
the school traditionally supposed to be Dotheboys Hall was at 
Bowes, and Mr. Cope, the Academician, who visited the place not 
many years later, also put up at the King’s Head before going on to 
Bowes, where he found a comfortable-looking inn. The landlady 
told him that she recalled two gentlemen coming over from Barnard 
Castle on horseback and putting up at her house, whence they went 
to visit the school, which was in the centre of the village, and was at 
that time kept by one Shaw. The artist was shown over the old 
school-room, which was then used as a potato-store. The school 
itself had long been closed. 
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One of the most characteristic and always-to-be-expected in- 
cidents connected with the Dickens topography, is the exaggerated 
traditions that have grown up about him. As we have seen, he could 
only have stayed a couple of days at Bowes and Castle Barnard ; but 
it was insisted in the place that he had remained six weeks, on a later 
visit—a waitress, it seems, who attended upon him during the whole 
of this time, and was rewarded by Dickens for finding a gold pencil- 
case he had lost, died only two years ago. ‘“* Many trustworthy per- 
sons now living can testify that this person frequently declared that 
Charles Dickens stayed six weeks.” This is not convincing. The 
ladies who directed the hotel were also a little uncertain in their 
replies as to the length of his stay. They fancied even that he wrote 
part of “Nicholas Nickleby ” in their house. “It is thirty-one years 
since one of the ladies died, and twenty-eight since the survivor 
resigned the hotel to the daughter of one—the present landlady "— 
all which seems dreamy and immaterial. The truth was, he had 
not time to waste, and had to commence and introduce Squeers and 
his school scenes almost at once. 

A different question arises as to the original of Squeers. It was 
assumed that as the house was sketched from something existing, so 
also must have been the schoolmaster himself. The result was un- 
fortunate, but Dickens was not in the least responsible. Squeers is 
wholly imaginative in appearance, manner, and diction, and for the 
purposes of fiction it was necessary that he should be so. It was 
enough for the author that the notorious system existed of which 
Squeers was a type. A wretched pedagogue exercising his sordid 
cruelties, however accurately drawn from life, would be no gain to a 
fiction. 

Dr. Rogers, editor of ‘The Modern Scottish Minstrel,” related 
in a letter to the Daily Mews how he had been travelling in the 
district in the year 1864, and how one Humphreys, a tradesman of 
the place, had informed him that Ae had been the person who had 
directed Dickens’ inquiries, calling his special attention to this par- 
ticular school and schoolmaster. The latter received his visitors very 
haughtily, and “did not so much as withdraw his eyes from the 
operations of penmaking during their interview.” The author, how- 
ever, declares positively in his original preface that Squeers is “the 
representative of a class and not of an individual.” The subject had 
long been in his thoughts. Even when a child at Rochester he had 
been vividly impressed by a lad who had come home from a York- 
shire school “with a suppurated abscess” which his master had 
“ripped open with an inky penknife.” 
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Dickens, however, was not the first to attract the attention of the 
kingdom to these horrors. Some sixteen years before the appearance 
of “Nickleby” they had all been revealed in the course of some actions 
which were tried in London in October 1823 before Judge Park— 
Jones versus Shaw, and Ockerby against the same. These were the 
parents of the ill-used boy, and during the course of the trial many of 
the Squeers incidents were brought out. There can be no doubt 
that though Dickens did not sketch Squeers from Shaw, he certainly 
made use of many of the incidents which Shaw’s case supplied. 
There was even sold by auction in London one of Shaw’s cards, 
dating from near Greta Bridge, offering to teach young gentle- 
men Latin, English, arithmetic, geography, and geometry, and to 
board and lodge them, for £20 a year, which, it will be recollected, 
were Mr. Squeers’ terms. Numbers of the boys, it seems, had lost 
their sight through this horrible neglect. One of the Jones boys 
told his story, and it certainly seemed like poor “ Graymarsh” or one 
of his fellows telling of his treatment by Squeers. 

“ There were nearly three hundred boys in the schools. We had 
meat three times a week, and on the other days potatoes and bread 
and cheese. When any gentleman came to see his children, J/7. 
Shaw used to order the boys who were without trcusers or jackets to 
get under the desks ; we were sometimes without our trousers for four 
or five days while they were being mended. The boys washed in a 
long trough similar to what the horses drink from ; the boys had but 
two towels, and the great boys used to take advantage of the little 
boys, and get to the towels first; we had no supper ; we had warm 
water and milk for tea, and dry bread ; we had hay and straw beds, 
and one sheet to each bed, in which four or five boys slept ; there were 
about thirty beds in one room, and a large tub in the middle ; 
there were only three or four boys in some of the beds ; we had fleas 
every other morning (a laugh) ; I mean, we had quills furnished us 
to flea the beds every other morning, and we caught a good beating 
if we did not fill the quills with fleas ; we had the skimmings of the 
pot every Sunday afternoon ; the usher offered a penny for every 
maggot, and the boys found more than a quart full, but he did not 
give them the money (a laugh) ; we had soap every Saturday after- 
noon, but that was always used by the great boys, and we had no 
soap but what we bought ; on one occasion (in October) I felt a 
weakness in my eyes, and could not write my copy ; the defendant 
said he would beat me ; on the next day I could not see at all, and 
I told Mr. Shaw, who sent me, with three others, to the wash-house ; 
he always sent those boys who were ill to the wash-house, as he had no 
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doctor ; those who were totally blind were sent into a room ; J stayed 
in the wash-house about a month, and the number of boys there 
when I left was 18 ; they were all affected in their sight ; I was then 
put into a room ; there were nine boys in this room totally blind ; 
a Mr. Benning, a doctor, was sent for ; while I remained in the 
wash-house no doctor attended us ; I was in the room two months, 
and the doctor then discharged me, saying I had lost one eye ; in 
fact, I was blind with both ; I went to the wash-house a second time, 
but no doctor attended me then.” 

The counsel for the defence was Sergeant Pell, a name that no 
doubt made an impression on the young writer, though he was then 
only a child. Mr. Squeers, too, was in the habit of confiscating 
the boys’ clothes, dressing them in old, ragged garments, that were 
too large or too tight, as the case might be. 

The result was that Shaw was cast in heavy damages, £300 in 
each case.! ’ 

The strangest part, however, was the defence, which was that 
Shaw was rather a humane and amiable man—“ in private life,” at 
least—and that it was the system of his school that was responsible, 
“avowedly founded on the most parsimonious principles, with a 
view to suit certain parties.” He kept five ushers, and the doctor’s 
charge for one year, it was sworn, was £100. Mrs. Shaw was 
reported to be “tender-hearted.” He obtained time to pay the 
damages—did pay them—and continued his school. Mr. Cope 
on his visit also heard very favourable testimonies as to Shaw’s 
character, that he was “always a civil man, and answered any 
questions of visitors—worthy people, and the opposite of Squeers.” 
E contra, it should be considered that this is likely to have been 
the testimony of villagers, to whom a school of 300 boys must have 
brought substantial gain and its closing proportionate loss. Dickens’ 
description, it is stated, again revived the old odium; it was insisted, as 
I have shown, that the sketch of Squeers was intended for him. “ He 
became an object of ridicule to his thoughtless, or perhaps spiteful, 
neighbours, which, together with the ruin that soon after overtook 
him through loss of pupils, broke his spirit and hastened his death.” 

Dickens often found himself embarrassed, when charged with 
thus drawing from real life, to vindicate himself; as in the well- 
known case of Leigh Hunt, he was compelled to have recourse 
to strained explanations and refinements, which would not hold 

' Some curious particulars as to the Yorkshire schools were published in the 


Newcastle Chronicle, which Mr. Joseph Cowen has been kind enough to collect 
and send to me, 
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water. Yet, what is to be done when the person described or satirised, 
hitherto not struck by any likeness to himself, but enlightened 
by friends, appeals “ point blank” to the writer? The situation 
becomes grotesque. Any admission of the truth would be too 
brutal. “Separate in your own mind,” said Boz, ingeniously, 
“what you see of yourself from what other people tell you that 
they see.” And, as another plea: “There is nothing that should 
have given you pain.” Further, there was his assurance that “ when 
he felt it going too close”—that is, when he was putting in his most 
living touches—he stopped himself, and blotted out. This must 
have made poor Leigh yet more uncomfortable. In the same 
fashion, though Squeers was not professedly drawn from Shaw, it was 
clear that, with recollections of his trial still fresh, it was certain to 
be assumed that it was so drawn, the coarse instincts of the public 
being not at all inclined to pause and discriminate. 

The author’s account of “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” as given 
in his preface, is reserved enough. The quaint notion of the clock 
case and old Master Humphreys is now claimed, like everything 
else, to have been suggested to him. The Dr. Rogers before 
alluded to, on his visit to Barnard, put up at the hotel in the 
market place. 

* At breakfast the following morning he chanced to notice, on 
the opposite side of the street, a large clock-face, with the name 
Humphreys surrounding it, most conspicuously exhibited in front of 
a clock- and watchmaker’s shop. ‘How odd,’ he exclaimed to a 
gentleman seated beside him, ‘here is Master Humphrey’s clock !’ 
‘Of course,’ said the gentleman, ‘and don’t you know that Dickens 
resided here for some weeks when he was collecting materials for 
his “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and that he chose his title for his next 
work by observing that big clock-face from the window?’ After 
breakfast,” adds the doctor, “I stepped across to the watchmaker, 
and asked him whether I had been correctly informed respecting 
Mr. Dickens and the clock. The worthy horologist entered into 
particulars. ‘My clock,’ said he, ‘suggested to Mr. Dickens the 
title of his book of that name. I have a letter from him stating this, 
and a copy of the work, inscribed with his own hand. For some 
years we corresponded. I got acquainted with him just by his 
coming across from the hotel as you have done this morning.’ ” 

This is an amiable and not unpardonable delusion. People often 
talk themselves into such fictions. Humphreys was a watchmaker, 
and, like many of the craft, had a clock over his door. When the 
story appeared, people would naturally rally him, “You are 
Humphrey s clock,” &c.—* He has brought you into his book,”—and 
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gradually the worthy watchmaker might have come to believe it. It 
will be seen that there is really no similarity between a street dial 
and a clock-case in which papers were found concealed ; nor was 
the first likely to have suggested the second. Dickens’ name was 
“ Humphrey,” not “ Humphreys,”—though, of course, supposing he 
had borrowed the name, there would have been an awkwardness in 
“Humphreys’s” clock. In this story there are many dramatic localities 
which it would be interesting to trace. Dickens knew Epping Forest 
well, and we find that, before he wrote “Pickwick,” he was ordered 
down to Essex. There still stands the old inn at Chigwell—the 
Maypole—which, however, is not quite so scenic or operatic-looking 
as “‘ Kittenmoles” has made it. 

One of the rioters in “ Barnaby Rudge” was called Stagg, and a 
singular portrait it is. It is curious that there should have been a 
poet of his name—one John Stagg, known as the “Blind Poet of 
Cumberland,” who issued at Manchester in 1821 the “Cumbrian 
Minstrel; or, Tales Legendary, Gothic, and Romantic.” This must 
have come under Dickens’ notice. The Stagg of the fiction frequented 
one of Dickens’ most effective inns, The Boot—described as “a low 
house of entertainment, and situated in the fields at the back of the 
Foundling Hospital—it stood at some distance from any high road, 
and was approachable only by a dark and narrow lane.” Not long 
ago, being in this very quarter, I found myself at the end of Cromer 
Street, where it touches Judd Street, in front of a modern public- 
house, with the sign of a gilded boot at the top, and “The Boot” 
in large letters displayed across it. I made some inquiries, and was 
informed that an old mouldering tavern of the name had long been 
in the place, which the present landlord, who knew the story and 
took pride in the associations of his inn, had rebuilt. 

From this northern journey, made in 1838, Dickens gathered 
scenic material for several episodes in at least two of his stories. 
When the coach broke down close to Grantham in “ Nickleby,” he 
recalled a visit that he paid to York after leaving Castle Barnard, 
and made a celebrated fine window of the cathedral the subject of 
an introduced tale. He no doubt found that one which interested 
him and touched his feelings, he could write with most effect. The 
* Alice” of the tale, who was “ the youngest and fairest of her sisters,” 
was intended as one more sketch of the lost Mary Hogarth. In the 
“ History of Pickwick” 1 have pointed several allusions to this to 
him painful bereavement ; indeed, all through his early books will be 
found pictures of young creatures full of life and beauty, such as 
Alice Maylie, wasting away under sickness and suffering. 

The “five sisters of York” not unnaturally suggested to him the 
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three sisters whom he regarded with such affection ; and the lost 
Alice, like the lost Mary, was treated by all as the cherished treasure 
of the family. When on this trip we find him writing to his wife 
that “ the same dreams which have constantly visited me since poor 
Mary died, follow me everywhere. After all the change of scene 
and fatigue I hate dreamt of her ever since I left home. I should 
be sorry to lose such visions, for they are very happy ones. 
I would fain believe, too, sometimes, that her spirit may have some 
influence over them.” And that curious high-strung picture of 
what Kit felt upon the road near Tong was, as I have suggested, 
likely to have been a picture of his own feelings. It has not 
been pointed out with what art Dickens contrived to associate 
his own private feelings with localities—investing them with a sort 
of living original interest. Thus, in.David Copperfield’s piteous 
journey down to Canterbury, Dickens reveals to us his own 
thoughts and feelings of association with special places—tenderly 
wrapped up in lavender, as it were, and suggestive of bygone delight- 
ful memories. Here is found the true magic of such topography—not 
in mere accurate description of details. There are places which have 
charm and appropriate suggestions in this way. If my own experience 
is of any interest, I may say these two places—Canterbury and 
Dover—are most potent in this way. These tranquil, old-fashioned 
places are charged with romantic thoughts of midnight journeys, 
sultry summer days, the packet sleeping tranquilly and waiting 
for night, queer old twisted streets, dramatic landings and embark- 
ings. There is the glimpse of Canterbury, too, as it flits by—the 
solemn cathedral—seen a moment in all its grace—the quiet town at 
its feet. ‘There have been long, restless days at Dover—spent half 
in the station, waiting to meet fellow travellers—a visit to Canter- 
bury when something tragic was about to take place at home. 
Hence such places become a curious, mysterious background to 
which the eye turns back. Numbers, I have no doubt, feel this sort 
of thing. Dickens was thinking of his mother. ‘It always kept 
me company,” he says. “I have associated it” (her image, that 
is) “with the sunny street of Canterbury, dozing, as it were, in the 
hot light ; and with the sight of its old houses and gateways, and the 
stately gray cathedral with the rooks sailing round the towers. 
When I came at last upon the bare wide downs near Dover it 
relieved the solitary aspect of the scene with hope.” He is speaking, 
it is true, by the mouth of little Copperfield; but so genuine and 
earnest is he, that we have the conviction that these are his own 
personal experiences. 
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Dickens excelled in describing long weary journeys, and in 
suggesting the idea of painful protraction—of towns and roads 
dragging by—of long nights. These journeys seem to stimulate all 
bis dramatic art. We appear to have travelled all the way with him. 
Such is little Copperfield’s weary walk to Dover —done in his most 
vivid way. As we come into the town and catch the first glimpse of 
the white cliffs and the sea beyond, we always recall it. There is the 
Pickwickian journey to Birmingham in a chaise, and Nicholas and 
Smike’s tramp to Portsmouth, to say nothing of Bucket’s spirited 
chase of Lady Deadlock. 

In the walk to Portsmouth the road seems to have been quite 
familiar to the author, as well it might, for it led to his birth-place. 
But here, too, he again showed his faith in the miraculous walking 
powers of the human race ; and it seems incredible that Nicholas and 
the feeble half-starved Smike could have travelled, on the first day, 
“thirty miles and more,” to Godalming. More wonderful still, on 
the following day, quite unfatigued, they pushed on, examined the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl, and reached to within twelve miles of Ports- 
mouth, where they encountered Mr. Crummles at the public-house, 
Dickens was born, as most people know, at Landport, close to 
Portsmouth, so he knew and described the flavour of the place. 
The manager and he left their pony at the drawbridge, and, walk- 
ing up the High Street, soon reached the theatre. There is a 
coloured picture of this building now before me, as it appeared about 
thirty years before Dickens wrote; a long, windowless house of 
flaming brick, with a large-tiled roof, a Doric portico with steps, and 
a very green door. Ina sort of annexe at one end there is a little 
low door, to which there is a descent of some steps ; and this is the 
stage-door by which Nicholas and his manager entered. Nothing is 
more vivid, more real and Pickwickian than these theatricals ; the 
characters are drawn in the most brilliant fashion ; the dialogues are 
vivacious, humorous, and natural. They are better, perhaps, than 
anything in “ Pickwick.” As we all know, Mr. Crummles had lodgings 
in St. Thomas’ Street, with one Bulph, a pilot ; Nicholas at a 
tobacconist’s shop on the Common Hard ; and Miss Snevellecci in 
Lombard Street. The old theatre has, of course, been swept away 
long since. 

The picture is given in that interesting book “The Theatrical 
Tourist,” the work of the industrious Winston, who collected every- 
thing conceivable for the stage, and seems to have spent his days 
making “cuttings” from old newspapers and transcribing. These 
pictures of the provincial theatres are coloured by hand, and have 
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singular interest from the air of old fashion and quaintness. The 
work is exceedingly scarce. Not many years ago there was still to be 
seen on Richmond Green the old theatre and manager’s house, which 
had, for me at least, the entire and perfect Crummles flavour. A 
very picturesque edifice it was. 

In considering these localities—to which Dickens has lent so 
vital an interest—we are apt to think that he selected them because 
they were suited to his purpose. The truth, I suspect, is that they 
selected him ; that his vivid fancy, as he passed by the places, was 
kindled, and that it suggested to him some episode which became, 
as it were, its meaning, and its only meaning. Thus his description 
belongs to the place, not from any arbitrary or capricious selection, 
but from an inevitable law. 

In all his London localities I doubt if there be one more ad- 
justed to the story than that dismal burial ground, with the gate, that 
is found in ‘‘Bleak House.” The gate alone is wonderfully dra- 
matic, the graveyard being seen through its bars. Our author had, 
no doubt, passed it again and again, and it supplied him by way of 
suggestions with the whole chain of events that linked “Joe,” and 
“ Nemo,” and Lady Deadlock. It supplied him with pictures of the 
successive episodes. Any one who is much accustomed to writing 
knows how, on the mere sight of an object of this kind, a vision of 
stirring episodes will rise before the mind. The tragic gloom of that 
enclosure would have substance for many a tale. 

It is wonderful how Dickens has caught the flavour of the little 
streets and courts that branch out of Chancery Lane. As we wander 
through them now in their altered state, we feel the breath of the 
Bleak House associations, and see perfectly all the Snagsbys, Brooks, 
“Nemos,” and the rest. The essence of this feeling is that it is 
a sort of fringe of the great Inns of Court, the characters being 
dependent on it, just as round Drury Lane we feel that all is depen- 
dent on the great theatre and coloured by it. The scene is laid 
particularly in “ Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street,” which is, of course, 
Tooke’s Court. Here it was that the wretched Nemo died and the 
inquest was held. After which dismal incidents were disposed of, 
there was the gloomy burial ground surrounded by squalid houses. 

This place has long been known and recognised as a little 
enclosure, somewhat hard to find, at the end of a passage which 
leads out of a flagged court or lane that winds or twists out of Drury 
Lane, and is called Russell Court. As you look up the passage from 
Russell Court you see the railed gate at the end, and the small 
graveyard surrounded by houses, just as Joe and Lady Deadlock 
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saw it. Recently the London County Council have made a sort of 
playground of it, and, for some mysterious reason, have actually 
spared the old gate, possibly with some view to Dickens associations. 
For this mercy we may be thankful. Even as it is now, nothing can 
better answer to Dickens’ description ; it is, in fact, the only place in 
the district, or in London indeed, which so answers. But visit it in 
the gloaming or at the close of some November day, when the lamps 
are lighted, and the delusion is perfect. There is a strange ghastly 
solemnity ; we seem to see the shadowy figures looking through the 
bars. 

Dickens several times alludes to the “little tunnel of a court” 
which leads up to the gate, and which supplies such an effective 
view of the place. It seems to have affected him with a sort of 
horror, for he speaks often of “ that hideous archway,” with its “deadly 
stains.” ‘Tunnel is exactly the fitting word. The exactness of the 
description too, even after forty years and more, is extraordinary. 
There is the tunnel aforesaid, the iron gate, its lower portion, how- 
ever, strengthened with wood. In the enclosure itself you can see 
the windows close to the ground, the very “ kitchen window ” pointed 
out by Joe. There are the steps on which Lady Deadlock died, 
some half a dozen in number. Hablot K. Browne’s two pictures are 
wonderfully correct, even to the number of rails in the gate. The 
two had been well inspired by the mystery of the place. 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, close by, close tc Inigo Jones’ houses, 
we find an interesting mansion that also figures in “ Bleak House.” 
This is a stately stone-fronted structure, with a large ‘fore court ” 
and a semi-circular porch. This was chosen as Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
residence, and is exactly the sort of one an old-fashioned family 
solicitor would choose. It was really Mr. John Forster’s house, 
where he resided for some years, up to his marriage. There is a 
stone stair, and the rooms are finely proportioned. The ceiling of 
the front room was floridly painted, and every one will recall the 
flourishing Roman who is shown so mysteriously pointing down to 
the body of the murdered solicitor. For some strange reason, this 
decoration has since been painted out. Hablot Browne, the illus- 
trator, fell into a curious mistake in dealing with this “Roman.” It 
will be remembered that Dickens makes much of his mysterious point- 
ing in the direction of the Frenchwoman who was outside, watching for 
Tulkinghorn. In asecond plate, representing the scene of the murder, 
the Roman is shown pointing in the other direction, towards the 
wall! The truth is, Phiz grew somewhat careless, and Dickens 
did not exercise that particular surveillance over his artist's work 
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that he did in the early days. Many instances could be given of 
this odd carelessness. In “ David Copperfield” the author describes 
Peggotty’s odd residence, which was an old boat drawn up on, land 
and fashioned into a house, In the picture we have, what might be 
expected, an inverted boat, but it is clear from the text that Dickens 
intended a boat that was standing on its keel. He speaks of its being 
left “ high and dry ”—as though it were a boat that had been washed 
ashore. Again, Captain Cuttle is pourtrayed in one plate with his 
famous hook on his left hand—in the other, on his right. There was 
a time when such mistakes would have agitated our author. We can 
recall his distress when Maclise made the blunder as to the elope- 
ment in “ The Battle of Life.” 


PERCY FITZGERALD, 





THE SPECIALIST. 


HETHER, as Plato held, and as modern sermon-writers 
industriously repeat, there be three sides to this our human 

nature, body, soul, and spirit, or whether these two last are not to be 
regarded as mere divisions of one principle, may be left, perhaps, as a 
question for the philosopher and psychologist. Indeed, it is in the 
highest degree unwise for an inexpert swimmer to venture himself into 
the deep waters of metaphysics, whence, after the most difficult diving, 
one is lucky to bring up some scanty pearl or two. On the open 
surface there floats still a considerable quantity of scattered mer- 
chandise, easy of attainment, and, for practical purposes, valuable 
enough. In plain words, it is obvious that a man’s character has, if 
not three, for the most part at any rate two sides, and that without 
undue danger of venturing beyond our depth, we may dare to 
separate the temperament of mankind, singly and generally, into two 
opposing factors—the active and the reflective principles. And, as 
with all warring parties the one’s gain is the other’s loss, so it is clear 
even to our superficial gaze that the man of action is not commonly 
a great student, nor the dreamy reader of old books a good man of 
business. In fact, the struggle is not infrequently one of absolute 
extinction, so that we see daily men in whom one side alone of their 
character may be said to be in existence, the other having wasted 
away from atrophy and neglect to the merest inconsiderable fraction 
of its former self. But, although in meaner natures there is often a 
hatred and contempt for men endowed with qualities opposite to 
their own, as the idle affect to despise the laborious, or the mean- 
spirited drudge sees laziness in a generous universality of employ- 
ment, among the higher characters there is, as there should be, 
a worthy admiration for talents different to their own, and a Wolfe 
is found before the capture of Quebec who would freely barter his 
renown in war for the fame of a studious recluse in a dull university 
town. So do things contrive to balance themselves in a makeshift 
world, and, let the individual be what he may, it may be assumed 
that there is somewhere waiting for him his antidote, or direct oppo- 
site ; to the end that the pendulum of life, duly weighted, may swing 
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with a decent regularity of oscillation. As in general, indeed, it 
does ; causing many to exclaim against the monotony of this world, 
and some few to rise in active revolt against it with such weapons as 
they may find ready to their hands. 

For my part, I confess to a kindness for the active life. In the 
abstract, the idea of travel, of sea voyaging, of visiting many places 
and being engrossed with many interests, is fascinating to most 
minds. The ordinary man wishes to live. Vegetation is hateful to 
him, and if he is compelled to lead a sedentary life he will consort 
with wild characters or read with avidity tales of battle and adven- 
ture. Even your philosopher is not proof against a longing, at times, 
for companionship with a man who has a reputation for rakishness, 
and there is ever a more than common attachment between Socrates 
and Alcibiades. In like manner the gravest professors will solace 
their leisure moments with desperate novels, and a Darwin will read 
love tales in the intervals of his work. The hermit feels that he has 
lost an appreciable part of life, and by some means or other he will 
strive to make up for the deficiency, so that Luther must needs find 
someone to fight against, and, failing a mortal enemy, throws his ink- 
pot at the Devil in person. For, while the recluse is often self-con- 
scious and awkward in company, the travelled man is a veritable 
Ulysses for tact and wiliness. There is a sturdy self-reliance about 
the man who has been buffeted by the world that is good to see. 
He has learned the true value of custom and use, and is not con- 
cerned overmuch with the trivialities that cramp and confine the 
scholar’s life. And this, indeed, is the true use of activity and travel : 
that it gives a freer atmosphere, and the pettinesses of a common 
life are blown away by stronger breezes than can be encountered 
in our snugly-sheltered homes. Thus the mind soars to a larger 
view, and we regard the common troubles and ailments of life as 
naught, and even Death itself as an episode, to be borne with forti- 
tude and lamented with moderation. 

On the other hand, there is a certain charm also even in the 
student’s existence, and one cannot rest long in a well-furnished 
library and survey the sober-coloured bindings of the books ranged 
orderly in their shelves without feeling something of their subtle 
influence. An hour among a good collection of books were almost 
sufficient to make some men studious for life. Many have exclaimed 
in the heat of their enthusiasm, that the best of all companions is a 
good book. And scarcely any man of wide reading but has felt 
himself impelled almost irresistibly at times to become a mere book- 
worm, and dwell wholly in the imaginations of the past, disregarding 
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‘the stern facts of the present. There are many still who, like 
Coleridge, would refuse to give up the lazy reading of old folios for any 
addition to their incomes. There is much to be said even for such 
men as these. For though they lose a great part of life, there is also 
much that they gain. They may not have seen the world, but they 
have made acquaintance with the world’s greatest minds, and both 
the wise man and the fool are like to reap more good from studying 
the works of those who have penetrated into the heart of the universe 
than from merely running over the crust of the earth with their own 
feet. It is more to have read Dante than to have visited Japan, and 
even a moderate acquaintance with Shakespeare may fairly be 
reckoned equal with an American tour. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the Perfect Man should be a com- 
pound in equal degrees of these two temperaments, and that he 
should be so constituted as to suffer neither element to gain more 
than a temporary advantage (perhaps unavoidable in our imperfect 
nature) over the other. All ancient and modern wisdom has con- 
sented to this, in proof whereof are a sufficiency of proverbs, and a 
certain amount of practice. It would be absurd in these days to 
reiterate the merits of a sound mind in a sound body,-or to urge 
arguments in favour of athletic exercises in our public schools. There 
can be little question but that the Senior Wrangler is none the worse 
man if he be also the winner of the Colquhoun Sculls, and that 
Frederick the Great gained, as an individual, from his admiration for 
Voltaire. Plato laid it down that the guardians of his Republic— 
the ruling class who were to give the tone, so to speak, and 
model to his society—were to be exercised liberally both in “ music 
and gymnastic.” The two Greek words signify a point of culture 
both in mind and body to which, perhaps, we have hardly yet 
attained. The arts of the Muses we represent in a deplorably 
truncated condition, music and dancing, to mention nothing else, 
being still in general flat outsiders to our curriculum ; while for the 
body-training proper, football and cricket are still made to cover a 
multitude of deficiencies. With regard to this latter, though, we are 
no doubt improving. Most of our large schools possess a gymnasium 
now, at the least. And the general tendency towards an athletic 
education is indeed so strong at present, that this department may 
well be left to look after itself. ‘There is no longer any considerable 
danger of the importance of cricket and football being under- 
estimated. Even head-masters of schools, commonly a slow-moving 
race enough, have become singularly wide awake upon this point of 
late years, and we see “ Cricket as a Moral. Agent,” or “ Football as 
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an Educational Factor,” dogmatised upon by them as though they 
were at least of equal value with Latin or Greek. And it has come to 
pass, so I have frequently heard it asserted, that it is even a better 
recommendation for an assistant master in many schools that he should 
have played cricket for his university or have got his International 
cap, than that he should be strictly qualified to instruct youth in 
the humaner sciences. This is a natural reaction against the older 
condition of things. Iam not concerned to argue upon the merits 
of the two systems, and I make little doubt but that the one style of 
man is to the full as good an educator as the other. Indeed, since 
the ideal man is rare enough, and would probably be an expensive 
article could we even find him, it must needs be we should get our 
work done thus by special hands, and, as we employ separate men 
for classics, mathematics, and modern languages, so we should 
find one who has made athletics his province, and will chiefly exert 
himself as a supervisor of physical training. And this leads us to 
consider more closely the specialist. 

Among most men of wide sympathies there is always something 
of a contempt for the man who makes a study of but one subject. 
Indeed, it is easy enough for the tendency to run into the ridiculous, 
and when we come down to the minutest sub-divisions of a science, 
and find a man style himself a coleopterist or scarabeeist, we have a 
legitimate subject for the gentle satire of Wendell Holmes. But it 
is clear enough, as that kindly moralist himself admits, that by such 
men science may be even more advanced than by the labours of an 
equal number of Buffons or Cuviers. There is a great power in the 
division of labour. In diagnosis of a case your omniscient person is 
well enough, but for treatment it were perhaps wise to call in the 
dentist, or oculist, or laryngologist. And in fact it seems to come to 
this : that for the individual to secure for himself the greatest possible 
enjoyment, he should aim at a moderate excellence in many subjects ; 
but that for the benefit of the world at large he will do better to 
devote himself exclusively to one. Just so do we note—to compare 
great things with small—that the man who is moderately proficient 
at many sports is the more likely to lead a pleasant life ; but to the 
specialist alone is it given to inaugurate new developments and mark 
an era in the history of his game. 

It is singular to note how evolution has produced the specialist, 
and a fair subject for speculation how much further the process is 
likely to go. It was the ancient maxim that a man should be self- 
sufficing, and in the backwoods of Canada this would, doubtless, be 
a useful quality to-day. But in civilised countries, where it is 
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possible fora man to depend in great measure on his neighbour’s 
co-operation, and where it is by no means necessary that each 
individual should split his own rails or build his own log-hut, such a 
condition of things has long been scouted as absurd. Professions 
sprung up, and sub-divided ; so that from Tubal Cain are said to 
have come, not merely blacksmiths, but all artificers in brass and 
iron; and from the leech of old time has descended a progeny of 
medical specialists too various to enumerate. One trade breeds 
others, as the original rude club for ball-play has been the father of 
cricket-bat, and racquet, and crosse—not to mention that most 
promising family of weapons, daily increasing in number and im- 
portance, which appertain to the game of golf. But it is to be con- 
sidered also that this tendency levels man in great measure with the 
mere cog-wheels of a vast machine, any one of which taken separately 
is of no use save as a piece of more or less well-finished workman- 
ship. A civilised community may thus, taken as a whole, produce 
results good enough, but each individual member of it lives solely by 
virtue of his cohesion with the rest, and, should he by accident 
become separated from his fellow-workers, will find, perhaps, no 
other suitable gearing in the world’s sensitive machinery into which 
he may be able to adjust himself. 

Of most theories it may be argued with safety that they are good 
up to a certain point. 1am by no means trying to make out a case 
either for or against specialisation—indeed, of all varieties of writing, 
the least satisfactory to my mind is that which shows only the one 
side of the argument. It is my humble aim to touch here and there 
a salient point, to cross and recross the stream of my topic so as to 
view it in different aspects, with here and there perhaps a short 
digression into the flowery meadows that fringe its banks on either 
hand. For example, it were well perhaps for us just now to take a 
rapid glance into the field of literature, and note how its appearance 
may be expected to change under further development of this system 
of cultivation. The idea of collaboration is no new one here. Iam 
not aware, it is true, of any examples in classical literature (unless, 
indeed, we must, according to Wolf’s theory, regard the works of 
Homer as the result of a Society of Authors), but, at any rate, from 
the days of Beaumont and Fletcher down to MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, there are not wanting examples enough of more or less 
successful co-operation. Against such association there is little to 
be urged. A Fletcher, it is possible, may be endowed with a too 
luxuriant imagination, which your Beaumont chances to be eminently 
qualified to prune with judgment ; or there may happen to be an 
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element of rustic humour in M. Chatrian which is the one thing 
lacking in his colleague, In moderation such a division of work is 
all very right and proper. But, to my mind, there is always a certain 
feeling of annoyance to the reader in his inability to distinguish 
precisely the man who may be addressing him for the moment. 
There is frequently a charm in the personality of the writer—as in 
Lamb’s essays or Thackeray’s novels—which such an uncertainty 
would go far to remove. It is by no means the least attraction to a 
book that it represents the opinion of one man, of like passions with 
ourselves and belonging, at all events, to the same great family, 
The opinions of a class or school do not touch us to the same 
extent ; the hand that guides the pen has become a mere abstraction 
to us, a piece of machinery to transmit the ideas of a clique. And 
if we experience this sensation at all in reading the works, say, of 
Messrs. Besant and Rice, it is clear that we should feel it far more 
acutely if it became the custom for three, four, or five authors to 
work together in company. I do not seriously think that there is 
any imminent danger of this becoming the general fashion, though 
an experiment of the sort has actually been tried in recent years, 
I would merely point out that there are objections to undue specialisa- 
tion in literature. The author, most of all men, should be 
encouraged in self-sufficiency—in its nobler sense. For, consider how 
deplorable the state of affairs would become, if the so-called author 
of works of fiction were to sink to the level of the Editor of an 
Encyclopedia, and be compelled to apply here to the professed 
humorist, and there to the public analyst of character, and again to 
(he managers of contrast, or pathetic passages, or love scenes, before 
he could issue his completed romance to the public. It would take 
an Editor of quite unusual powers to weld the whole into anything 
like a homogeneous mass; and to inform it further with his own 
personality would be well-nigh impossible. 

This is a purely imaginary picture, and one which will in all 
likelihood never be realised. But it may serve to point an obvious 
distinction, or rather limitation, in the advantageous use of the 
co-operative principle, namely, that it is efficacious in the furthering 
of science alone, and not of art. For raciness of definition a Johnson’s 
Dictionary is well enough, but for accuracy and comprehensiveness 
he may not hope to rival the efforts of a syndicate. It does not 
distress us greatly that a whole troop of scientists have contributed 
to the present condition of the electric light or the telephone, or that 
the working of a coal-mine should be regulated by a Board of 
Directors. But it does appeal to our artistic taste that a painting or 
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a sculpture, or even a piece of architecture, should be executed under 
the informing spirit of one man, There is no doubt but that the 
decorations in the Sistine Chapel gain in harmony and completeness 
from being the work of Michael Angelo’s single hand. And Salisbury 
Cathedral owes much of its charm to being almost entirely the work 
of a single architect. It has often occurred to me that in the 
education of a certain class there is a growing tendency to specialise 
—in the future engineer to direct one’s attention solely towards 
mechanical science, and in the budding merchant towards book- 
keeping and shorthand—at an unreasonably early age. It is pertinent 
to the present time tobe in a violent hurry ; if we do not actually 
race after wealth at an accelerated speed we must at the least appear 
to do so, in order to escape the jeers of the money-makers. For a 
man who intends his son to go into the counting-house to allow him 
a liberal education would seem to many the height of folly and useless 
indulgence. Decide at once, is their principle, on his future career, 
and straightway let all his instruction be brought to bear upon that 
one point. It is not surprising that occasionally a youth fares ill 
under this strongly focussed light. It is easy enough to produce 
botanical monstrosities, but they are not usually healthy plants, nor, 
indeed, are they in any sense pleasing to a well-balanced mind, 
But it is the habit of the age to force such exotics, and protests are 
sufficiently useless by this time. It is a pity, indeed, that the world 
should have determined upon this headlong speed. It is sad that a 
large proportion of excellent young men should be stunted in certain 
rather important parts, as some think, of their mentalanatomy. But 
it is quite possible, after all, that there will remain sufficient 
individuals of wider grasp and loftier ideals who will be content to 
lag behind in the fierce struggle, and to gather up, and classify, and 
reduce to order the work that our specialist performs. Someone 
has, not inaptly, divided mankind into two groups : the men who do 
the work, and those who stand by to criticise, and condemn, and 
finally to make use of their results. I confess I am not sure whether 
this last occupation be not, in a sense, the more noble of the two, 
The critic should, it is certain, be a man of higher attainments 
(though it is by no means always the case that he is) than the author 
he criticises ; and the man who seeks to combine in use the inventions 
of many different individuals is the cause of at least as much practical 
advantage to the human race as the inventors themselves. 


E. H. LACON WATSON. 
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THE BRETANIC J/SLES. 


N prehistoric times Western Europe was occupied, it is believed, 
I by an aboriginal race of dark-eyed, black-haired, round-headed 
men. They, no doubt, conceived themselves autochthonous—that is 
to say, sprung from the very soil itself—a race so ancient that, like 
the people of Arcadia, they pictured their fathers as inhabiting the 
earth ere Jove was born or the moon was made : 

Ante Jovem genitum terras habuisse feruntur 
Arcades : et Luna gens prior illa fuit. 
Ovip, Fast. ii. 289. 

For want of a better name we will call them the Ausochthones, 
though we shrewdly suspect that they were not so as a matter of fact, 
but were immigrants, who, long ages before, had expelled a still older 
type of European man. How long the Axtochthones enjoyed undis- 
turbed possession of this quarter of the globe we cannot even con- 
jecture; but when we first catch sight of them they are slowly 
retreating towards the setting sun, before the steady advance of 
another people, whose characteristic features form a marked contrast 
to their own—the blue-eyed, yellow-haired, long-headed Celts. The 
Autochthones were not, however, exterminated, but gradually absorbed 
by their conquerors. It is probable that the men were, for the most 
part, killed off in war ; but, as is usual in such cases, the women were 
preserved as wives, and the children as slaves, by the victors, and so 
the old race was perpetuated. But, in the coalition of the two 
stocks, the characteristics of both became blended and produced 
modifications of the ancient type, in which the Celtic element, as a 
rule, very strongly predominated. When history commences, the 
representatives of the Aufochthones retained a last foothold upon the 
surf-beaten shores of the Western Ocean, and Greek and Roman 
writers were struck with the dark hair and foreign appearance of the 
Iberians of Spain, the Aquetani of Gaul, and the Silures of Wales. 
The old stock must, even then, have received a very large admixture 
of Celtic blood ; but traces of the ancient dark-haired race may still 
be found among the modern inhabitants of the Atlantic coasts, 
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notably among the Basques of the Pyrenees, the Welsh, and the Irish. 
There are some scientists who maintain that the nations of Western 
Europe are beginning to show signs of a reversion to the charac- 
teristics of the ancient autochthonous race. English, French, and 
Germans alike, they say, are growing darker in complexion than their 
immediate ancestors. As the fair-haired child becomes the com- 
paratively dark-haired man, so the blue-eyed, fair-haired, long- 
headed type of European is gradually giving place to the dark-eyed, 
black-haired, round-headed autochthonous type. 

The British isles, like the adjacent portion of the Continent, were 
originally peopled by the Ausochthones. ‘The very name of Britain 
may be a reiic of the unknown tongue, which was the means of com- 
municating ideas among the barbarians of Western Europe, before 
conquering hordes of Celts introduced the Aryan dialects. ‘The term 
Bperaroi is used by the old writers to indicate, not a particular 
race or nation, but the people (irrespective of race) who inhabited 
the Bretanic isle (that is how the Greeks invariably spelt the name). 
And the Latin form of the name, Britannia, when compared with 
those of certain provinces on the Continent, which we have reason 
to believe were peopled by tribes of autochthonous origin—namely, 
Lusi/ania, Carpeéania, and Ore/fania, in the Iberian peninsula, and 
Aque/ania in Gaul, furnishes us with an argument, that the ancient 
inhabitants who first gave a name to our island were Ausochthones. 

Hecatzeus and other ancient Greek writers appear to refer to the 
Autochthones under the name of Ligyes, or Ligurians, and it is curious 
to note how, in process of time, the inhabitants of Southern Gaul are 
designated, not Ligyes, but Celto-Ligyes, and thus a fusion of the 
two races is indicated. An ancient Pheenician fragment, preserved 
in the works of Avienus, alludes to the extermination of the same 
people when it describes “an empty land once inhabited by the 
Ligurians, for of late by the hand of the Celts and by frequent wars 
it is depopulated, and the Ligurians driven away.” 

The tribes of autochthonous extraction are all described as being 
skilled in the arts of mining and smelting metals. It was evidently 
a characteristic of the ancient race. ‘The Britons of Cornwall and 
the Iberians of Spain were, as we all know, pre-eminent in those arts. 
Strabo tells us (Book 4, 2) that the Aquetani differed, in the con- 
stitution of their bodies and in their language, from the other tribes 
of Gaul; and Czsar mentions that they were skilled in mining 
copper (Book 3, 2, 1). 

It is difficult to say what is the earliest mention of our country by 
Greek writers, In one of the apocryphal poems of Orpheus, which 
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were once considered of great antiquity, but are now believed to be 
forgeries of Christian times, the ship “ Argo,” which carried the heroes 
to the land of the golden fleece, is made to say: ‘‘ Now with sad 
and painful distress I am on my way, that haply I may arrive at the 
Ternis isles ” (line 1163), ‘‘ where are the spacious dwellings of our 
lady Demeter ” (line 1187). Here it will be observed that Iernis or 
Ireland is considered the more important island, and gives the group 
its name. Even assuming that these lines are forgeries, yet it is not 
improbable that they are founded upon some ancient fragments which 
they affect to imitate, and have interwoven with them old-world 
ideas and half-forgotten place-names reported by Greek or Phcenician 
seamen in days of yore. The worship of Demeter, the Earth- 
goddess, is referred to by another writer. Artemidorus speaks of an 
island, near the Bretanic isle, in which were celebrated sacred rites 
similar to those performed in Samothrace in honour of Demeter 
and her daughter Kore. (Strabo, 4, 4.) In another Greek work 
of uncertain date, the Ilepi xdéepov, attributed without reason to 
Aristotle, and translated into Latin by the African Appuleius in the 
second century after Christ, distinctive names are for the first time 
given to the Bretanic isles: ‘Outside the pillars of Hercules the 
ocean flows around the earth, and in this ocean are two very large 
islands—Albion and Ierne, called the Bretanic isles—lying beyond 
the Celti.” Pliny describes the island of Britain, “celebrated in the 
Greek records as well as in our own,” and mentions that its proper 
name was Albion (4, 30). It was probably the Celtic designation of 
our island. Scotland was once known by the analogous appellation 
Alba, or Albany. Jerne, too, was probably a native name—possibly 
autochthonous, and we may note for what it is worth the similarity 
of the names Iberia and Ibernia. In Diodorus we find the name 
Jris, instead of Ierne (Erin). Albion may possibly have meant 
“‘the white island ” in the Celtic tongue (for Celtic and Latin alike 
belonged to the Aryan group of languages, and were near akin 
to one another). To Roman ears the name Albion naturally 
suggested the colour white, and it seemed an appropriate name for 
the island whose precipitous cliffs of chalk gleamed afar across the 
waves ; but Albion is certainly not derived from the Latin a/dus as 
is often asserted. Similarly, the name Ierne conveyed to the mind of 
the Greek the idea of a sacred isle (tep& vijeog), or “isle of saints,” 
and in Latin Iernia, or Ivernia, was corrupted into Hibernia, the 
“wintry land,” and dreadful tales were told of the rigour of its 
climate. In the science of etymology we are often obliged to jump 
at conclusions, but it is very necessary to look before we leap ! 
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Czesar always speaks of “ Britannia,” and Strabo and Diodorus of 
the “Bretanic isle” ; but before we proceed to hear what those 
writers have to tell us about our subject, it may not be out of place 
to notice some passages in the works of post-Christian writers, where 
the old names, by which these islands were known to the Greeks, 
again crop up to the surface. 

Claudius Ptolemy (A.D. 139) mentions, under the name of 
“ Loundinion of Bretania,” the town which was destined to become 
the greatest metropolis of the world (1, 15), and describes (2, 2) the 
position of “the Bretanic isle of Ivernia” (‘Iovepvia), “above whose 
northern side lies the Hyperborean ocean, also called the frozen 
ocean, and Cronios the dead ocean,” and further describes the 
“ Bretanic isle of Alvion ” ('AXoviwy). 

Marcian, a writer of the third century A.D., says (Book 1, 35): 
“Two of the islands lying in the Arctic Ocean are commonly called 
the Pretannic [sic] isles ; one of them is named Ivernia, and the other 
the isle of Albion.” And Agathemer, a geographer of the same 
period, writes: “The islands of Europe in the outer sea, worthy 
of mention, are the two Bretannic isles Ivernia and Alvion” 
(Book 2, 4). 

Professor Rhys, drawing conclusions from a comparison of the 
dialects spoken in the British Isles, considers that there were two 
great Celtic immigrations, separated by a considerable interval ot 
time, into these islands the first was that of the Gaels of the Scottish 
highlands and Ireland ; the second was that of the Cymric Celts 
of Cornwall, Wales, and Cumbria, a district which once extended 
from the Mersey to the Cumbray islands in the Forth of Clyde. 

It is Julius Ceesar who gives us the earliest detailed account of 
our British ancestors. He draws a very marked distinction between 
the people who lived on the sea-coast and those who inhabited the 
interior of the island. Of the latter he can have known nothing 
except by hearsay ; but he is a careful writer, and we may generally 
place reliance upon his statements. 

The interior of Britain, he tells us, was inhabited by people who 
themselves had a tradition that they were natives of the island ; the 
maritime part by people who had once upon atime crossed over from 
Belgium for the purpose of plunder and warfare, and nearly all the 
latter were called by the names of the States to which they belonged 
when they crossed over here. When they had done waging war 
here they remained permanently, and began to cultivate the soil. 
The inhabitants were infinite in number, and their dwellings (which 
were almost precisely like those of the Gauls) were very numerous, 
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and so were their cattle. They made use of copper coin, or else iron 
rods, tested to a given weight, as money. The copper coinage 
which they used was imported. They considered it unlawful to eat 
the hare, the domestic fowl, and the goose, yet they bred them for 
amusement. By far the most civilised of all were those who 
inhabited Kent, which was an entirely maritime district, and they ° 
did not differ greatly in their habits from the Gauls. The people of 
the interior did not as a rule sow any crops, but lived upon milk and 
flesh, and were clothed in hides. But all the people of Britain dyed 
themselves with vfrum, which produced a bluish tint, and on that 
account they presented a more terrible appearance in battle. They 
wore their hair long, and shaved everything except the head and 
upper lip. Ten or twelve men had wives in common, especially 
brothers with brothers, and fathers with sons, but if such wife had 
any children, they were considered as belonging to the man to whom 
she was first as a maiden given in marriage. (‘ De Bello Gallico,” 
Vv. 12-14.) 

With Cesar’s description we may compare that of Diodorus, who 
tells us that the “autochthonous races” of the Bretanic isle had 
mean dwellings, constructed for the most part of reeds or wood ; 
that they gathered their corn-harvest by cutting off merely the ears, 
and storing them in their underground dwellings, and of those ears 
they selected day by day such as had been longest in store, and 
prepared them for food. (Book 5, c. 21.) Czesar says that their 
currency consisted of copper coins and iron rods (or iron rings, 
according to another version). I prefer to translate @rum by 
“copper coinage,” and not “copper,” though the word may have 
either sense, for we know that the Britons used coins, and it is 
absurd to suppose that they imported copper when their own mines 
produced that metal. It was probably on account of some religious 
prejudice or superstition that the natives abstained from eating the 
goose. The Roman immigrants had no such scruples, for they 
deemed no dish more dainty than the chenerofes, or little goose of 
Britain. (Pliny, 10, 29.) 

Ceesar’s term for the vegetable dye used by the Britons, zifrum, 
is Latin for glass, and appears to be a literal translation of g/as-tum, 
the name by which the plant producing the dye was known amongst 
the Gauls. G/as in Gaelic means grey, or green, and appears to be 
the parent of our English word glass. The custom here alluded to 
was probably adopted from the barbarous Awéochthones. It had 
become almost peculiar to Britain. In ancient times it doubtless 
prevailed equally in Gaul ; but, when Cesar wrote, the Gauls do 
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not appear to have practised it, while in Britain it was universally 
prevalent. Two centuries later we shall find that the custom was 
regarded as characteristic of the nations who dwelt beyond the great 
wall, and so we may infer that, as civilisation spread, it gradually 
died out in the Roman province of Britain. The g/as-‘um resembled 
the plantain in appearance, and with its juice the women and girls 
of Britain besmeared themselves when engaged in celebrating certain 
sacred rites ; and as, on those occasions, they went about in a state 
of nature, they resembled the dusky Ethiopians in colour. (Pliny, 
22, 2.) With the men, at any rate, this mode of decoration usually 
took the form of tattooing, as we shall see when we come to examine 
the account of the ancient inhabitants of Scotland. The injected 
dye usually gives a blue tinge to the flesh, hence the epithets of 
“blue Britons” and “green Britons” applied to the natives by 
Martial and Ovid. The Gauls showed great skill in the production 
of vegetable dyes. They could imitate “the Tyrian purple, the 
shell-fish purple, and all the other colours,” but the great fault of 
their dyes was that they would not wash. (Pliny, 22, 3.) The 
peculiar form of marriage described by Cesar has puzzled some 
commentators. Nothing like it seems to have prevailed amongst 
the Gauls, or indeed amongst any of the Aryan nations, and so it is 
considered to have been another custom derived from the Aufo- 
chthones, and surviving in those parts of the island which were more 
remote from Celtic civilisation. ‘Turner mentions a similar custom 
in Tibet: “ Here we find a practice, that of polyandry, universally 
prevailing, and see one female associating her fate and fortune with 
all the brothers of a family, without any restriction of age or numbers. 
The choice of a wife is the privilege of the elder brother” (p. 348). 
Strabo has something more to tell us about the personal appearance 
of the Britons. They were taller than the Gauls, less yellow-haired, 
and more loosely made. As an instance of their size, he mentions 
that he had himself seen in Rome some boys from Britain who 
were six inches taller than the tallest man there, but they were 
bandy-legged, and in other respects not well built. The manners of 
the Britons were like those of the Gauls, but more simple and bar- 
barous, for some of them, though they had plenty of milk, did not 
make cheese from want of experience, and they knew nothing about 
gardening and matters of agriculture. Most of them used chariots 
in war, just as some of the Gauls did. The woods were their towns ; 
for when they had foriified a large circular space with felled trees, 
they built their huts and stalled their cattle there for a time. The 
climate was rainy, and on fine days even the fog lasted so long that 
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only for three or four hours in the middle of the day was the sur 
visible (Book 4, 5). The Gaulish Britons, however, had made some 
progress in agriculture, and were acquainted with the art of marling 
land. There were several kinds of marl employed, but the one chiefly 
made use of in Britain was a sort of white chalk, such as was used 
for polishing silver. Its effects lasted for eighty years, and there was 
no instance known of a farmer spreading it twice upon the same 
land. (Pliny, 17, 4.) The fogs which prevail in the valley of the 
Thames are still a matter of astonishment to people coming from 
Southern lands. We can quite believe that, in days when drainage 
was unknown, the Essex and Sussex marshes and the Fen country 
must have been almost constantly wrapped in dense mist. 

Tacitus essays to grapple with the proviem of British ethnology : 
“Their outward appearance is various, and deductions have been 
made from that fact, for the red hair and huge limbs of the people 
who inhabit Caledonia prove a German origin.’ The dark (coloratus) 
complexion and curly hair of the Si/ures, and their position opposite 
to Spain, would make us believe that the ancient Iberians crossed 
over and took possession of that territory. At any rate, those who 
are situate nearest to the Gauls resemble them, and we may suppose 
that the Gauls have taken possession of that part of the country 
which lies next to them. You may observe that their sacred rites, 
their superstitions, and their language do not differ greatly from 
those of the Gauls. They show the same boldness in provoking 
danger, and, when it is present, the same fear of meeting it. The 
Britons, however, show greater spirit than the Gauls, for they have 
not yet had a long peace to soften them.” (Agricola, c. 11.) 

Tacitus explains elsewhere what he means when he says that 
the inhabitants of North Britain were of German origin. “All the 
Germans,” he writes (Germany, c. 4), “have fierce blue eyes, reddish 
hair, and huge bodies only fit for a sudden attack.” But he was 
wrong in concluding that they were Germans because they had 
red hair. All the Celtic peoples have a strong tendency to red hair. 
It was the fashionable colour among the Gauls, and much admired. 
But man always tries to improve upon nature, and Pliny mentions 
“‘Gaulish soap,” an invention for turning the hair red. It was made 
of suet and wood ashes, the best from the ashes of beech-wood and 
goat’s fat. It was manufactured in two different forms, a paste and 
a liquid, and both were used among the Germans, but more by men 
than women (Book 28, 51). 

Of the Caledonians we find an interesting account in the works 
of Dio Cassius (A.D. 180), or, rather, in that part of his work which 
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exists only in the form of an epitome, compiled by Xiphilinus, a 
monk of Constantinople, who lived about the period of the Norman 
conquest of England. The two greatest tribes of the (North) 
Britons, we learn, were the Caledonians and the Meatz, and in 
them even the names of the others had, so to speak, been merged. 

The Meatz dwelt next to the great wall, which divided the island 
in two, and the Caledonians beyond them again. Both tribes inhabited 
wild and waterless mountains, and deserts, and marshy plains, and 
had neither walls, cities, nor agriculture, but got their living by 
pasturing cattle, hunting, and gathering the fruit of trees. They did 
not eat fish, although fish were plentiful, and even abundant. They 
lived in huts, naked and shoeless, had wives in common, and brought 
up all the children in common. Their constitution was, for the most 
part, democratic. They delighted in plunder, and fought on chariots 
drawn by swift little horses, and also on foot. They were keen at 
running, but could make a firm stand. Their arms were a shield, 
and a short spear with a large bronze knob at the butt end of the 
shaft, to shake, and by its rattling to strike terror into the enemy. 
They were also armed with daggers, and could endure hunger and 
cold, and every kind of hardship, for they plunged into the swamps 
and stayed there patiently for many days with their heads only out 
of the water. When in the woods they lived on bark and roots, and 
against emergency they prepared a kind of food of which if they ate 
a piece no larger than a bean they suffered neither hunger nor 
thirst (Book 76, 10). 

And Herodian (a.D. 238) describes the same people: “A great 
many parts of the Britons’ country are constantly overflowed by the 
tides of the ocean and become swampy. In these swamps the bar- 
barians are in the habit of swimming and running about, immersed 
up to the waist, for they have the greater part of their bodies naked, 
and care nothing for the mud. They have no need of clothing, but 
adorn their flanks and necks with iron, considering it an ornament 
and sign of wealth, just as other barbarians do gold ; and they punc- 
ture their bodies with life-like pictures of animals, of all colours and 
of all kinds. So they do not wear any clothes for fear of hiding the 
figures on their bodies. They are very warlike and very blood- 
thirsty, armed with a small shield, a spear, and a sword girded to 
their naked bodies. They have no need of a breastplate or helmet, 
but consider them an incumbrance in their passage through the 
swamps. The atmosphere of that part of the country is always 
gloomy with the exhalations and thick mists arising from the swamps ” 
(Book 3, c. 46-51). Solinus also mentions th2 painful process by 
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which the “ painted Briton” attained perfection of personal adorn- 
ment: “ The region is in part inhabited by barbarians, upon whose 
bodies, even from boyhood, representations of various kinds of 
animals are imprinted by means of artificial outlines of wounds ; and 
these marks increase in size upon the inscribed flesh of the full-grown 
man in proportion as the quantity of pigment is increased, for savage 
nations regard no act of patience greater than that of allowing their 
limbs to absorb, through these permanent scars, as much dye as 
possible.” (Polyhistor. c. 22.) 

Savage as the Caledonians were, they were far surpassed in bar- 
barism by the inhabitants of the “ Emerald Isle.” ‘The people of 
Ierne,” says Strabo (Book 4, 5), “are more savage than the Britons, 
are anthropophagous and herbivorous, and consider it a graceful act 
to devour their own fathers when they are dead.” But, at the same 
time, he confesses that his authority on that point was not very trust- 
worthy. Diodorus repeats the statement that the Britons who 
inhabited the isle of Iris were cannibals (Book 5-32) ; and Pompo- 
nius Mela is equally severe: “ Above Britain is Iverna, whose 
climate is unsuited for ripening grain; but it is so luxuriant in 
herbage, rich and sweet, that cattle eat their fill in part of a day only, 
and if they are not kept from grass, they graze too long and burst 
themselves. The inhabitants are rude, ignorant of all the virtues, 
and entirely destitute of piety.” (De Situ Orbis, Book 3, c. 6.) 

Solinus, writing at a much later period, adds: “There are no 
snakes in Hibernia, birds are uncommon, the people inhospitable 
and warlike. When victorious, they first drink the blood of the slain 
and then smear their faces with it. They regard right and wrong in 
the same light. When a woman has a male child she places its first 
food on her husband’s sword, and gently inserts this inauguration of 
nourishment into the little one’s mouth, on the tip of the blade, and, 
with prayers to the tribal god, expresses a hope that it may meet its 
death in no other way than in warfare and in the midst of arms. 
Those who study elegance adorn the hilts of their swords with the 
teeth of great beasts which swim in the sea. They are as white and 
shining as ivory. After all, man’s,chief glory is in the glitter of 
arms! They have no bees, and if you bring some dust or little 
stones from that country and sprinkle it among your bee-hives the 
swarms will desert their combs.” (Polyhistor. c. 22. 

The same writer mentions the Silures, the autochthonous in- 
habitants of Wales, whose territories included what are now the 
counties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Brecknock, Hereford, and 
Radnor. A stormy sea (z¢. the Bristol Channel) divided the 
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“island Silura” from the British tribe of the Dumnonii, or people 
of Cornwall. The natives of Silura, even in his own time, pre- 
served their ancient habits, refused money, but gave and took in 
kind. They provided themselves with the necessaries of life by 
barter in preference to sale. They worshipped their gods with 
devotion, and men and women alike displayed a knowledge of 
future events. Solinus is always amusing, though we cannot take 
everything he says seriously. He speaks of the isle of Tanatos 
(Thanet), whose dust was fatal to serpents, and of the Hebudes 
islands, whose king learnt justice by poverty, and was not allowed 
to have any property of his own, not even a wife or a household, 
lest avarice should turn him from the path of truth. He also tells 
us of warm springs in Britain, presided over by Minerva ; and in her 
temple the perpetual fire never became white ash, but, wherever it 
died out, it turned into round stony lumps—an allusion apparently 
to the use of coal. 

There had always been a close intercourse between Gaul and 
Britain. A generation or more before Czsar’s invasion, Divitiacus, 
the greatest potentate of all Gaul, who ruled over the people of 
Soissons, had extended his sway over part of Britain ; and in Czsar’s 
time the Veneti, a sea-going people of the neighbourhood of 
Vannes, were in the habit of making frequent voyages to Britain, 
and excelled the other states in knowledge of nautical matters. 
They held possession of the “few ports which were scattered here 
and there in that furious open sea,” and exacted tribute from nearly 
all who sailed those waters. (Czesar, 3, 8.) The fleet of the 
Veneti was a very powerful one. Their ships had somewhat flatter 
bottoms than those of the Roman galleys, and were therefore better 
able to contend with shallow water and ebbing tide ; the prows were 
raised very high, and in the same way the sterns were adapted to the 
force of the winds and waves. They were built entirely of oak, and 
were intended to withstand any amount of force and violence. The 
benches were constructed of planks a foot in breadth, fastened by 
spikes as thick as aman’s thumb. The anchors were secured by iron 
chains instead of cables, and for sails they used skins and dressed 
leather. (Cesar, 3, 13.) In their final struggle with the 
Romans, the Veneti called to their aid the Britons, and Czsar’s 
principal object in making an expedition to Britain was that, in his 
wars against the Gauls, he was always being told that assistance was 
furnished to them by the Britons. (Book 4, 20.) 

The pluck and dash of the British charioteers greatly impressed 


the Roman general, They began by driving at full speed along the 
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enemy’s line, hurling their weapons, and frequently throwing the 
ranks into disorder by the fear which their horses and the rattle of 
their wheels inspired ; and when they had edged their way in among 
the troops of cavalry, they leaped down from the chariots and fought 
on foot. The drivers meanwhile fell back a little to the rear, and so 
posted their chariots that, if the warriors were hard pressed by 
superior numbers of the enemy, they might have a ready retreat to 
their own lines. So in battle they combined the mobility of cavalry 
with the stability of infantry, and became so expert by daily practice 
and exercise, that, when on a declivity or steep incline, it was their 
habit to pull up their horses at full gallop, bring them to a standstill, 
turn them in an instant, run out along the pole, stand on the yoke, 
and then get back with all speed into the chariot! (Book 4, 33.) 
Some of the British cars had scythes attached to the axle-trees, and 
were called by the natives covini—that is, the Celtic word cowain, 
which means a cart or waggon. (Pomponius, De Situ, 3,6.) The 
Romans may have previously seen similar chariots used in the 
Gallic armies, but the wild antics of the painted Britons must have 
disconcerted them not a little. Even Roman troops were some- 
times demoralised by the uncanny-looking beings who opposed 
them. Thus we read, a century later, of an attack made upon the 
island of Anglesea by the Romans. They found drawn up along 
the shore a dense array of armed men, through whose ranks ran 
women, resembling Furies, clad in funeral garb, with dishevelled 
hair, and torches in their hands, while Druids stood around and 
poured forth dreadful imprecations, with hands upraised to heaven ; 
and it was only with difficulty that the general could induce his men 
to charge. (Tacitus, Annals, 4, 29.) 

This, strange to say, is the only mention we find of Druids in 
Britain. All the accounts given of the religious order relate to Gaul, 
but Cesar says that their doctrines were believed to have been 
originally invented in Britain and afterwards introduced into Gaul 
from that country, and that, in his time, those who wished to make 
a careful study of the system were in the habit of going to Britain 
to learn it. It is much more probable that Druidism, in its archaic 
form, was the religion of the autochthonous inhabitants of Gaul and 
Britain alike. In Gaul, it had become much modified by the 
philosophical doctrines which the Celts had grafted upon the system, 
while the insular character of Britain was the means of preserving 
unimpaired the traditions of the ancient cult, in which human sacri- 
fices played a large part. Diodorus describes “the strange and 
incredible custom ” of the Druids (or Saruides, as he calls them) who 
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used to devote a man to sacrifice, strike him with a sword just above 
the diaphragm, and, when the victim had fallen, ascertain the future 
from the manner of his falling and the flowing of his blood, putting 
faith in an ancient and time-honoured observance (5, 31).. Some- 
times they used to shoot the victims down with arrows, or impale them 
on stakes. At other times they prepared a colossus of hay, threw 
wood upon it, and made a holocaust of men, cattle, and wild beasts 
(Strabo, 4, 4). All this sounds extremely barbarous, and one fails 
to recognise in the account the venerable white-bearded philosophers 
of a later tradition. 

Strabo enumerates the products of the island: ‘“ Corn, cattle, gold, 
silver, iron, hides, slaves, and hounds well adapted for the chase, which 
were used by the Gauls for purposes of war” (Book 4,5). The poet 
Oppian celebrates in song the British hound: “‘ Keen of scent and 
small of build, but worthy of great laud, which the wild tribes of 
Britons with speckled back rear and call Agassé#.” Britain was also 
famous for its pearls. There were some cynics who said that Julius 
Cesar had invaded Britain in hopes of finding pearls, for the famous 
general was a connoisseur of such gems, and was in the habit of com- 
paring their size and weight by poising them in his hand (Suetonius, 
c. 46). And he desired it to be understood that a breast-plate, 
which he dedicated in the temple of Venus, was made of pearls from 
Britain (Pliny, 9, 57). Camden says that in his time pearls were 
found in Carnarvon, Cumberland, and the British seas. About the 
middle of the last century there wes still a pearl fishery at Perth, and, 
in the three years 1761-1764, no less than £10,000 worth of pearls, 
derived from fresh-water mussels, were despatched from that town 
to London (Pennant’s Tour). Large quantities of jet, too, were, as 
Solinus informs us, found in Britain. 

Other British islands are mentioned by Pliny, viz. : the forty 
Orcades (Orkneys), the seven Acmodz (Shetlands), the thirty 
Hebudes (Hebrides), and, lying between Hibernia and Britain, 
Mona (Anglesea), Monapia (Man), Ricina (Rathlin, on the north 
coast of Ireland), Vectis (apparently not the Isle of Wight, but some 
other “Channel island” on the west coast), Limnus (Dalkey, in 
Dublin Bay), Andros (identified with Bardsey on the English, or 
Lambay on the Irish coast), and below Britain the isles of Samnis 
(Sian), and Axantos (Ushant), and scattered in the Germanic Sea 
Opposite were the Glesariz, which the later Greek writers called 
L£lectrides because amber was produced there. The furthest of all 
was Thule. Some writers mentioned other islands, viz.: Scandia 
(Scania), Dumna (placed by Ptolemy among the Orkneys), Bergos 
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(Bergen), and, greatest of all, Nerigon (part of the mainland of 
Norway), from which the voyage was made to Thule. A congested 
sea, situate one day’s sail from Thule, was called by some Cronium 
(Pliny, 4, 30). 

The above-cited passages form practically all the knowledge we 
possess of the Bretanic isles and their inhabitants in ancient times. 
It is somewhat humiliating to reflect that, when Rome was at the 
height of her glory, the people of Britain deserved the epithet of 
barbarians, and, in some cases, of savages. Strabo did not think 
our island worth a garrison, “ for at least one legion,” he says, “and 
some cavalry besides, would be required to enforce payment of 
tribute, and even then the total cost of an army of occupation would 
swallow up the additional revenue” (Book 4, 5). How little did the 
great geographer think that this despised island would one day 
become the centre of an Empire far greater than that of Rome, and 
would extend its sway over distant continents undreamed of in his 
philosophy ! 


THOMAS H. B, GRAHAM. 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


In Two Parts. 


Part I. 


# ard Protestantism,” as Schlegel' designates the system of 

the balance of power as it is now understood among European 
nations, assumed its present shape and substance after the decadence 
of the Holy Roman Empire in the fifteenth century. It is customary 
to trace the principle of an European equilibrium to the internal 
quarrels of the Italian Republics, one or other of whom was 
incessantly intriguing to obtain ascendency in the Peninsula. A 
similar state of things, however, existed in Germany, and is nearly 
certain to occur wherever a large extent of territory is occupied by 
several small principalities mutually jealous of one another, and 
drawn together by no bonds of federation or common interest. 
Lord Brougham was, therefore, justified in scouting the idea that the 
doctrine of the balance of power was invented by Italian politicians as 
the most efficacious means of arresting the progress of Charles VIII., 
and had that been its sole purpose it could only have been pronounced 
a decided failure. It was regarded by that versatile writer as simply 
the natural result of the social development of Europe, the Conti- 
nental States gradually and unconsciously taking up towards one 
another the relative positions which had till then peculiarly character- 
ised the Italian Republics. In one sense Europe might have been 
described as a heterogeneous agglomeration of kingdoms, each 
severed from the rest of the world, and thus a rude, unformulated 
sentiment, rather than code of international law, slowly struggled into 


’ The Chevalier Gentz remarks that the theory of a balance of power in the 
political world ‘would have been with more propriety called a system of 
counterpoise. For, perhaps, the highest of its results is not so much a perfect 
equipoise as a constant alternate vacillation in the scales of the balance which, 
from the application of counter-weights is prevented from ever passing certain 
limits.”—Fragments on the Balance of Power in Europe, page 63. By Fried. 
Chevalier von Gentz. 
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existence. Lord Brougham likewise demurred to the proposition 
enunciated by certain political economists, that the balancing system 
was strictly applicable only to States situated on the Continent, and 
could not apply to an insular power in command of the surrounding 
seas. They who hold this opinion appear, however, to forget that 
Great Britain at least is closely united by her commerce to the whole 
world. She is in touch, so to speak, with every country on the 
earth’s surface. To confine her defence solely to her own naval and 
military forces would be the surest means of courting discomfiture 
and disgrace, for commercial communities are ever short-sighted and 
averse from expenditure, the points of which may not be gathered 
until a distant and indefinite period. The insularity of Britain is a 
protection in the same manner as a moat that begirds a fortress, but 
which in itself is incapable of averting aggression. The British 
Government is consequently interested in every movement of the 
European powers as closely and directly as though the British Isles 
were in no way separated from the Continent. The maintenance of 
the balance of power is therefore a question that comes home to 
every Englishman whose patriotism has not yet been immerged in 
cosmopolitan sentimentality. 

It was not until the final evacuation of France by English armies 
of occupation that the French monarchs were in a positicn to take a 
comprehensive view of their power and responsibilities, or to adopt 
rational and consistent schemes of internal and external policy. 
Charles VII. was the first to create a standing army. Under the 
specious pretext of being always prepared against English invasion, 
he contrived to keep together a considerable force of mercenaries, 
estimated at 9,000 foot and 1,600 horse, though Sismondi affirms 
that he bequeathed to his successor an organised body of 1,700 
lances fournies, which would be equivalent to five times the apparent 
number. The ability to raise troops in those turbulent ages may not 
have implied any great mental or moral superiority over his con- 
temporaries, but Charles VII. succeeded in a more arduous task. 
He prevailed upon his subjects to provide funds for the regular pay- 
ment of their hireling defenders, and it is not improbable that what 
we should now call the middle classes were not unwilling to purchase 
immunity from foreign invasion by the annual contribution of a 
small fixed sum of money. The nobles were no longer capable of 
opposing the royal will. They had suffered terribly in the English 
wars, and the survivors, reduced to comparative poverty, were only 
too ready to become the military servants of a king who rewarded 
such service with liberal gifts and grants of land. Under Louis XI., 
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who was the first to assume the titles of “ Majesty” and “ Most 
Christian King,” the nobles became still more dependent on the 
Crown. Not a few of them ended their troubled career on the 
scaffold, while many more were deprived of their ancient privileges. 
Though usually at variance with one another, they frequently com- 
bined to restrain the influence of the Crown, but such occasional 
cohesions were speedily broken up through the assiduous intrigues 
of the king, who never wearied of stirring up mutual jealousy and 
discord among them. Further to counteract their power, Louis XI. 
retained in his pay a body of 6,000 Swiss, at that time considered 
the most loyal and valiant soldiery in Europe. But, notwithstanding 
his habitual astuteness, he committed a grievous error that ultimately 
brought unnumbered woes upon France and all her neighbours. 
Had Louis sanctioned the union of the heiress of Burgundy with 
the Count of Angouléme, the Flemish provinces would have become 
an integral portion of the French dominions. In his feverish 
impatience, however, to gain possession of Burgundy and the county 
of Artois, Louis XI. disgusted the Flemings and wounded the 
susceptibilities of the proud burghers of Ghent, who incontinently 
married the young Princess Mary to Maximilian, Archduke of 
Austria and son of the Emperor Frederick III. That oversight 
laid the foundation of the wide-spread empire of Charles-Quint, and 
led to the insensate struggle for ascendency between that potentate 
and Francis I., the consequences of which have not yet died out. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century territorial unity was 
established in England, France, and Spain. The feudal system 
was practically extinct and had been replaced by the monarchical 
principle. Modern history begins with the reign of Charles VIII, 
whose conquest of Naples and subsequent expulsion from Italy 
marked the commencement of the long contest between France and 
Spain, or, to speak more correctly, between the Houses of Anjou 
and Aragon. With the sixteenth century there opened the bloody 
roll of wars of conquest that is not yet exhausted. ‘‘ La Grande 
Politique” then, for the first time, dawned upon Europe, though 
through a mist darkly. It was still in a nebulous condition, but 
gradually acquired form and colour and a shadowy substance. The 
first half of the century was darkened by the strife between France 
and Spain for the, possession of Italy, which nature had clearly 
designed to be independent of both, and which after a time became 
the prize, or the victim, of the latter Power. At that period Italy 
was the most civilised country in Europe. The capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks had enriched her with the spoils of Grecian 
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literature and learning. The arts of painting and sculpture had 
arrived at a degree of excellence which had never been surpassed. 
If the sciences were still empirical, astronomy at least was shortly 
afterwards placed on an imperishable foundation by Galileo. Italian 
poetry is still unrivalled, while history had been raised by Guicciardini 
and Machiavelli far above the fogs of fable and tradition. But, 
while enjoying all these advantages, the Italians had lost the security 
of possession. Divided into many petty States, they made war upon 
one another in a perfunctory and even ridiculous fashion. They hired 
bands of mercenary soldiers whose only care was neither to kill 
nor be kilied. The martial spirit of their ancestors had burnt itself 
out, and with it the love of liberty had grown dull and cold. That 
is to say, each Republic or Principality was ready enough to assert 
its own independence, but would gladly have witnessed the abase- 
ment of its neighbours. There was no patriotism—no reverence for 
a common fatherland. The Italians were content to be esteemed 
the most polished nation in Europe. They outshone all other 
people in the magnificence of their festivals, in the decorations of 
their temples and public edifices, and in the elegance of their 
domestic interiors; but their liberty was a matter of sufferance. 
After flourishing for two centuries—no doubt in a troubled and un- 
satisfactory manner—the only freedom that then survived was 
municipal license which, to destroy a rival faction, did not scruple 
to throw open the gates to a foreign invader. Unhappily, this 
degeneracy of the Italian people, combined with their great riches, 
proved the bane of Europe, and, both directly and indirectly, con- 
duced to the long disastrous series of warlike operations which 
retarded the progress of mankind, and spread misery and desolation 
far and wide for upwards of a hundred years. 

Weak, impulsive, obstinate, and only twenty-two years of age, 
Charles VIII. dreamed night and day of “the tented field.” He 
could conceive nothing grander than the acquisition of martial 
renown. He fancied that he had only to mount his charger and 
with lance in rest ride forth in quest of adventures like a knight 
Paladin of the days of Charlemagne. He would open the world, 
his oyster, with his sword, and have his gallant deeds sung in court 
and camp. Large armies were then unknown. They could neither 
have been fed nor manceuvred in the absence of roads, and 
where forests and marshes were more common than cultivated 
country. It was at the head of only 20,000 men that Charles VIII. 
descended from the Alps into the plains of Upper Italy. His little 
army, however, comprised the splendid cavalry organised by 
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Charles VII., an unusually effective artillery for that period, and a 
body of 5,000 Swiss infantry marching in solid columns. His way 
was, besides, made smooth for him by the treacherous sympathy and 
support of Ludovico Sforza, commonly called The Moor; nor, 
indeed, was resistance encountered until the French appeared 
before Favizzano, in the territory of Florence. The place was 
immediately carried by storm and the entire garrison put to the 
sword. This brutal demonstration of the furia francese produced, 
it must be admitted, an excellent effect. The march to Rome and 
thence to Naples was a military promenade. Italy lay at the feet 
of the conqueror, and might possibly have long remained in subjec- 
tion had the new masters displayed the slightest moderation in the 
hour of triumph. Frenchmen, however, seldom appear to advantage 
as conquerors, while towards the Neapolitans they bore themselves 
with supercilious flippancy and exercised an intolerable oppression. 
Meanwhile the Italians recovered their courage and, having seen 
the folly of disunion, lost no time in forming a confederacy chiefly 
directed by the Pope, the Venetians, and the Duke of Milan—who 
enjoyed the moral adhesion of their Catholic Majesties and the 
Emperor Maximilian. Though apprised of the danger that 
threatened him, Charles VIII. was too deeply immersed in 
debauchery to pay much heed to the alarming rumours that reached 
him, until his terrified courtiers implored him to consult his own 
and their safety by an immediate return to his own dominions. 
Leaving one-half of his little army at Naples under the command 
of Count Gilbert de Montpensier, the French monarch started on 
his homeward march on May 20, 1495. He proceeded, however, 
so leisurely that the Marquis of Mantua attempted with 30,000 men 
to bar his passage through the valley of Farnova, but there also the 
Suria francese proved irresistible. With one desperate charge the 
French broke through and completely routed the unwarlike Italians, 
and continued their march without further molestation. The gallant 
Montpensier was less fortunate. Though momentarily victorious 
over the great Spanish captain, Gonsalvo of Cordova, he was slain 
in a general insurrection and his troops were forced to capitulate. 
Italy was thus lost as easily as it had apparently been won, and it would 
have been well for France and for Europe had that discomfiture been. 
accepted as final. 

The rapidity with which Charles VIII. had marched from Lyons 
to Naples struck all Europe with astonishment. To carry war 
successfully to such a distance from his own frontiers was an 
achievement without precedent or parallel. Until then it had been 
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customary to regard neighbouring people as natural enemies, and 
to look for friendship to those far. away. A passion for foreign 
conquests now became almost epidemical. The French especially 
were puffed up with a presumptuous belief in their invincibility, and 
in their decided superiority in arms to all other nations—a faith 
that has sometimes justified itself, but which has .been more fre- 
quently fraught with misery to others, and well-nigh with ruin to 
themselves. From that era Italy was seldom at rest. She was 
coveted by all, and by all overrun, desolated, plundered, and op- 
pressed. The fatal gift of beauty was her curse through successive 
centuries of suffering and wrong. Instead of being the corner-stone 
of the European system, she was continually the instrument or the 
excuse for the destruction of the European equilibrium ; and while 
desiring nothing so much as to live at peace with all men, cultivating 
art and science, and storing up intellectual wealth for the common 
good of mankind, she beheld her cities pillaged of their priceless 
treasures by comparative barbarians, and her beautiful plains pol- 
luted with rapine and bloodshed. 

At the opening of the sixteenth century the minor Italian States 
were overshadowed by the opulence of the Venetian Republic. 
The merchants of Venice had excelled in war as in commerce. 
They knew how to guard their own, and had been only too successful 
in filching from their neighbours. But the hour of retribution had 
at length arrived. The League of Cambrai—December 10, 1508— 
united against them the Pope, the Emperor Maximilian, Louis XIL., 
and Ferdinand the Catholic. The French were first in the field, 
and defeated the Venetian forces in a pitched battle. The panic- 
stricken Senate at once surrendered all their wrongfully-acquired 
territories, and humbly sued for peace. Although the entire brunt 
of the campaign had fallen upon the French contingent, Louis XII. 
treated his tardy allies with chivalrous loyalty, the ever-unready 
Maximilian alone being passed over in the division of the spoils. 
But in the hour of victory Pope Julius II. recognised the impolicy 
of establishing French ascendency in Northern Italy. The Alps 
had ceased to be a barrier. They had been crossed at a dozen 
different points by armies completely equipped. Venice, moreover, 
had been as important to Italy as Athens to ancient Greece. Julius 
experienced no difficulty in detaching Ferdinand from the League of 
Cambrai. His Catholic Majesty had received all that he could 
expect from his alliance with France, and was now only anxious to 
restore the former influence of Spain. Julius was carried away by 
his own warlike temperament. Though of the mature age of three 
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score years and ten, he led in person an army across the Apennines, 
and, clad in armour, entered Mirandola through a breach in the 
walls. He had engaged a considerable force of Swiss mercenaries, 
and, in the hope of securing the active support of Ferdinand, had 
conferred upon him in advance the full investiture of the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. Before the close of 1511, Julius had brought 
about a Holy League, comprising Venice, Ferdinand, Henry VIII. 
of England, and, after a while, Maximilian and the Swiss Cantons. 
Nevertheless, the campaign began unfavourably for the allies. 
Gaston de Foix, a mere youth, nephew of Louis XII., displayed 
military talents of the highest order, and for a time carried all before 
him, until, in the impetuosity of pursuit, he was surrounded and 
slain by a body of Spanish infantry. After the death of this brilliant 
commander, the French were driven out of the Milanese territory, 
which passed into the hands of Maximilian Sforza, eldest son of 
Louis the Moor. 

The accession of Francis I., as Sismondi remarks, “may be 
considered as marking the transition from the middle ages to 
modern times, from ancient barbarism to civilisation,” but Francis 
himself was a medieval hero and nothing more. He despised 
Republics because they were governed by men who were not of 
gentle blood. His personal vanity would be satisfied with no hum- 
bler applause than that of Popes and Emperors. He cared nothing 
for religion. He persecuted his own Protestant subjects, while he 
leagued himself with those of Germany, and even courted the friend- 
ship and co-operation of the Sultan. His plighted word was of no 
value. He would certainly have agreed with the modern leader- 
writer who had the cynicism to affirm that “treaties and conventions 
have no force in themselves ; they are the expression of a given 
equilibrium of forces, and when that disappears they fall to the 
ground.” (Zimes, January 5, 1844.) He tolerated the adulation of 
men of literary eminence who, in return for his royal favours, made 
of him an ideal personage and depicted him as the knightly monarch 
he should have been, but was not. He was simply a valiant swords- 
man, and displayed in face of the enemy the reckless valour of a 
subaltern eager to win a Victoria Cross. Nature had endowed him 
liberally with physical strength and beauty. He had all the attributes 
of a Life Guardsman which a sculptor seeks in his model. That he 
thought nothing of the welfare and progress of his people is not sur- 
prising, for the idea of popular rights had not yet dawned upon man- 
kind. Like Charles I. of England, he thoroughly believed in the 
Royal Prerogative, and looked upon his subjects generally as an 
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aggregation of human beings instrumental to the success of his 
schemes and enterprises. On their part the people were proud of 
the splendour of the Court, and basked in the reflection of its beams. 
They evinced no sympathy with the Parliament in its vain struggles 
to become independent of the Crown. The sentiment of liberty, if 
it had ever existed in France outside the burgher municipalities, had 
quite died out. The very absolutism of the Crown seemed to be 
not unacceptable, as though it indicated a certain greatness in them- 
selves ; for, after all, was not Francis their king ? 

A new era was now about to open for Europe. To secure a 
fictitious balance of power, international wars were continually waged 
that undid the very work they were instituted to perfect. In fact, 
private jealousies and ambitions had much more to do with the 
alliances that were constantly being formed only to be constantly 
broken off, than any definite desire to maintain as an international 
system the equilibrium of the European States. Any one Power, 
possessed of real strength and thoroughly in earnest, might have 
attained that end by simply threatening to throw its weight into the 
scale against any and every wanton aggression. That honourable 
part might very well have been played by Henry VIII. It was quite 
within his potency to have imposed peaceful relations alike upon 
Francis I. and Charles V., could he have laid aside his own personal 
vanity, his own miserable vacillation, his own inconsequence of pur- 
pose and character. As heir to Louis XII., and athirst for military 
enterprise, Francis lost no time in enforcing his claim to the Duchy 
of Milan. The campaign that ensued was brief and bloody. On 
September 13, 1515, the splendid Swiss infantry was crushed by the 
French artillery and cavalry at Marignano, and Milan was the prize 
of victory. That brilliant feat of arms, however, excited the pitiful 
jealousy of Henry VIII., who stooped to the meanness of bribing 
Maximilian to revive his former pretensions to Milan and its territory. 
It was leaning on a broken reed. After sustaining a repulse under 
the walls of that city, Maximilian hurried back into Germany, ceding 
Verona to Venice, and obtaining easy terms from the French 
monarch. On January 23, 1516, Ferdinand the Catholic passed 
away, and was succeeded by his grandson Charles, only sixteen years 
of age. Had Ferdinand carried out his original intention of be- 
queathing his Spanish dominions to his younger grandson and 
namesake, the history of the sixteenth century might have been very 
different from what it was. But all such speculations are barren and 
unfruitful. It is enough to deal with actual facts, and in this instance 
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the youthful master of the Low Countries inherited also Spain and the 
Two Sicilies. Three years later, the death of his father, Maximilian, 
added Austria to the extent, if not to the strength, of his territories. 
Until then Francis had been indisputably the leader of the European 
States, and it was positively within his power to have rendered his 
influence paramount had he availed himself of the opportunity fur- 
nished by the Treaty of Cambria in 1517, of uniting all Christendom 
in a legitimate crusade against the Turks, who were every year widen- 
ing the boundaries of their empire. But Francis lacked solidity of 
judgment. A grand, far-seeing policy was quite beyond his intelligence 
and temperament. He was caught by the gleam of a showy enter- 
prise, but in default of immediate success his patience failed him, and 
he would suddenly break away from the most serious engagements. 
In an evil hour Francis aspired to the Imperial crown, and for 
a time his candidature was secretly supported by Leo X., who fancied 
that he might prove more plastic than his rival Charles. For a brief 
space Henry VIII. also entered the arena, but prudently withdrew 
before the contest had seriously begun. At first the Pope had 
wisely suggested that the choice of the electors should fall upon a 
German in preference to any foreign Prince, however eligible on 
other grounds. It was known to all that reference was made to 
Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, a singularly able, upright, and 
conscientious ruler. Had Charles and Francis understood their 
true interests they would have united in pressing upon the Saxon 
Elector the acceptance of a dignity which no other Prince of those 
times was so worthy to wear. [J erdinand’s sense of duty would 
probably have overcome his aversion from pomp and pageantry, and 
Charles at least would have been free to devote his mind exclusively 
to the consolidation of his scattered and fragmentary dominions. In 
reality the strength of his vast territories was not at all commensurate 
with their superficial area. For one thing, he was always hampered 
by want of funds. Austria was a thirsty soil that absorbed gold 
like water. It was peculiarly exposed to the invasions and incursions 
of the Turks, which it was quite unable to repel without large aid 
in men and money from the other estates of the Empire. The reign 
of Charles-Quint was, in short, a continuous period of insolvency. 
It would therefore have been his best policy to have resisted all 
temptation to foreign conquests, and to have lived in peace with all 
his neighbours, with the sole exception of the Porte. Not im- 
possibly he might have acted on those lines had be been absolutely 
a free agent; but, unhappily, he was thwarted by the martial 
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jealousy of Francis I., and the irrepressible vanity of Henry VIII., 
ever prone to assist in disturbing the tranquillity of Europe. 

About the same time that Charles V. received the crown of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, Solyman the Magnificent ascended 
the throne of the Osmanli. Seldom, if ever, has Europe presented 
to view such a brilliant galaxy of illustrious potentates. Charles 
and Francis, Henry VIII., Leo X., and Solyman the Magnificent 
were by turns rivals and friends, for his most Christian Majesty did 
not scruple when it suited his temporary convenience to enter into 
a close alliance with the common enemy of Christendom. By the 
exercise of a little mutual forbearance those great princes might 
have preserved for many a year the political equilibrium of Europe, 
and it was surely an unpardonable presumption in any one of them 
to pretend to ascendency over the others. It was Francis who first 
broke up the general peace, with as little remorse as if it had been 
a sheet of fragile ice. Incapable of looking beyond the actual 
moment, he fondly imagined that he could seriously damage Henry’s 
position and prevent him from interfering in continental. com- 
binations if he created disturbances in Scotland. In that attempt 
he utterly failed, and the exposure of his miserable intrigues brought 
upon him the distrust of his neighbours. 

The year 1522 was fraught with trouble and disaster for the 
French King. His troops under Marshal Lautrec were defeated by 
Prosper Colonna and driven out of Northern Italy, where Cremona 
and the citadel of Milan alone retained their French garrisons. 
Even the soil of France was violated by a foreign army, while the 
Earl of Surrey laid waste the country round Cherburg and Morlaix. 
Regarding the unsatiable ambition of Francis I. as the chief, if not 
the sole, obstacle in the way of a general pacification of Europe, 
the Pope formed another Holy League with Venice and other 
Italian cities to eject the French entirely from Italy. The season 
seemed opportune, for Charles, at the head of a Spanish army, 
threatened Guienne, a combined force of English and Lowlanders 
had invaded Picardy, the Germans were ravaging Burgundy, and 
Charles, Duke of Bourbon and Constable of France, weary alike of 
the love and the hatred of Louise of Savoy, had fled for his life 
and gone over to the Emperor. When apparently at their worst the 
fortunes of France began, as usual, to amend. Having defeated 
Marshal Crequi at Bray, the English and Flemings advanced to 
within eleven leagues from Paris, and then timidly fell back before the 
Duke of Vendéme. The Count of Guise, on his part, opposed a 
bold front to the Germans, and compelled them to recross the Maine 
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and retire into Lorraine. Nor was the Emperor more practically 
successful. He did, indeed, make himself master of Fontarabia, 
but not until he had failed before Bayonne. In spite of the un- 
promising aspect of affairs at the outset, the balance of power was 
still maintained, and no one State was enlarged at the expense of 
another. Francis was even ina position to despatch an army of 
30,000 men into Italy under Admiral Bonnivet, though he would have 
acted more wisely had he abstained from that untoward demonstration 
of energy. In the following year the French troops, while retreating 
towards their own frontiers, were caught up at Biagrassa by the 
Marquis of Pescara and Constable Bourbon and seriously discom- 
fited, Admiral Bonnivet being wounded, and Chevalier Bayard 
receiving his death-stroke while conducting the rearguard. 

The Italians now began to take umbrage at the apparently over- 
whelming power of the Emperor Charles, and clamoured for peace. 
The Marquis of Pescara, however, was instructed to ravage Provence, 
which he did most thoroughly, though unable to make any impression 
upon Marseilles. With characteristic petulance, Henry VIII. had 
taken offence at Constable Bourbon’s patriotic refusal to recognise 
him as King of France, and was disposed to withdraw from further 
warlike operations ; nor was the Emperor himself in a position to 
take the field, being straitened for ways and means. Peace was 
therefore quite attainable if Francis had only known how to restrain 
the impulse of the moment. He was now once more bent upon the 
recovery of Milan, which he entered by one gate as the Marquis of 
Pescara evacuated it by another. Instead, however, of pursuing the 
Italians, he sat down before Pavia, held by a famous Spanish captain 
named Antonio de Leyva. There he wasted many precious months, 
and afforded time for the assembling of a powerful Imperial army. 
Too proud, and too self-confident to retreat, Francis was completely 
beaten, and made prisoner, after a desperate resistance. This 
remarkable event, which might have been expected to have over- 
thrown the European equilibrium, exercised scarcely any perceptible 
influence on the international relations of the continental States. By 
the exertions of the Queen Regent; France was speedily placed in an 
excellent condition of defence, while Charles found it impracticable 
to assume the offensive, especially after the barbarous storm and pillage 
of Rome by the disorderly bands of adventurers who constituted the 
rabble rout nominally commanded by Constable Bourbon. 

After his liberation from captivity Francis I. appeared to have 
lost much of his characteristic enterprise and activity, and, sickened 
by the reverses which dogged his various military expeditions, to have 
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become sincerely desirous of peace. The “Paix des Dames,” 
arranged at Cambrai by Margaret of Austria and Louis cf Savoy, gave 
a breathing time to the rival potentates, and might have developed 
into a lengthened peace had they understood their true interests. 
Charles, indeed, would gladly have contented himself with the 
withered laurel leaves he had won by such a whoily disproportionate 
expenditure of blood and treasure ; but Francis was still unable to 
resist any temptation which held out a hope of conquest and renown 

On two occasions, indeed, he manifested a chivalrous generosity 
towards his great rival, which from some natures would have com 

manded lasting gratitude and permanent friendship. Charles, however, 
never yielded to sentimental impulses. Considerations of State were 
with him paramount. If Francis was weak enough to depart from the 
rules of the royal game, that was no reascr: why he should exhibit 
similar fatuity. ‘Though peace was almost indispensable, especially 
after the disastrous expedition against Algiers, Charles continued to 
nurture a manifold and grandiose ambition. He was resolved to be 
master in Italy, to arrest the progress of the Turks in Eastern Europe, 
to diminish the German confederation, and to humble the power and 
pride of Francis. It may be questioned if he would ever have inter- 
fered with the Protestants on the ground of their religious dogmas, 
for, after all, they were a counterpoise to Papal arrogance. It was 
solely for political reasons that he felt called upon to oppose them. 
The minor States were using their heresy as a shield in defence of 
their liberties, and were aiming at individual independence. The 
favour shown by Francis to the Princes of the Smalcalde League was 
particularly annoying to the Emperor—the more so, indeed, because 
they had promised to cede the three important fortresses of Toul, 
Metz, and Verdun to his irreconcilable opponent. 

On January 28, 1545, Henry closed his eventful reign, pregnant 
with many blessings and tarnished by hideous crimes. He was 
followed on March 30 in the ensuing year by Francis I. Their dis- 
appearance, however, from the political stage was scarcely noticed, 
and in no way affected the European equilibrium, for Charles had no 
desire to disturb the general peace. His chief anxiety was to obtain 
from the Diet of Augsburg some assurance that the Imperial dignity 
should at his death devolve upon his son Philip, but on that point he 
received no encouragement. He had long since come to the conclu- 
sion that his Imperial dominions were too expensive and, above all, 
too widely scattered, to be properly governed by any one human 
being. Nevertheless, he wished that Philip should be sovereign of 
Spain, Italy, the Balearic Isles, Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily, with 
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Tunis and Algiers as tributary States. For the moment, however, his 
whole attention was concentrated on the movements of the Smalcalde 
League, favoured by Henry II. of France. His narrow escape from 
Innspruck led directly to the Peace of Passau, July 17, 1552, and to 
the permanent establishment of the Protestant religion in Germany. 
In the previous year, while pitilessly. persecuting the Huguenots as 
heretics, Henry II. concluded an alliance with Sultan Solyman, the 
avowed enemy of Christendom, and instigated the despatch of a 
Mussulman fleet into the Sicilian seas, The French fleet was happily 
too late to share in the plunder of the Sicilian and Sardinian coasts, 
but did not scruple to follow the Ottoman fleet to the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and vainly beseech the Turks to return to the congenial 
employment of murdering and despoiling a Christian population. 

A memorable event came to pass in 1554, which threatened to 
thrust from its base the logan-stone of European equilibrium. In 
that year Mary, Queen of England, was united in marriage to Philip 
of Spain, an incident that seemed likely to reduce the civilised 
world of those days beneath a military and fanatical despotism. It 
is true that Philip obtained in the first instance only the barren title 
of King, without any share of the governing power, and bound 
himself never to take the Queen abroad against her own desire, or 
any of her children without the consent of the nobility. Such 
compacts, however, are only made to be broken or evaded, and had 
other circumstances worked together harmoniously Philip would ere 
long have made himself master of the destinies of England. From 
these fearful changes and chances England and Europe were 
delivered by Mary’s sterility and early death. Not the less did 
Philip begin his reign amid circumstances that seemed perilous to 
the independence of his neighbours. By the abdication of his 
father he became King of Castile, Aragon, and Granada, King of 
Naples and Sicily, Duke of Milan, Over-lord of Franche-Comté and 
the Netherlands, titular King of England, Master of the Cape de 
Verd Islands and the Canaries, of Tunis and Oran, of the Philip- 
pines and Spice Islands, of the West Indies, of Mexico, and Peru. 
The mere enumeration of such grand dignities and potentialities 
fills the mind with awe and wonderment—the more so when we 
reflect that the director of such mighty agencies failed to produce 
any remarkable or personal result beyond the degradation and dis- 
integration of the vast dominions he had inherited. And yet he 
possessed the most powerful navy in the world, and the most solid 
and formidable infantry. His power was absolute—his will there 


was no one to dispute. He had nothing to fear from an arrogan 
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nobility—nothing to ask from a captious or penurious commonalty. 
He was the acknowledged Head of Christendom, omitting a handful 
of heretics divided against themselves. Nevertheless, his first enemy 
was the Pope. Moved by a patriotic impulse, Paul IV. was minded 
to expel “the barbarians” from Italy. Unfortunately, he could 
devise no better means for that purpose than are fabled to have 
suggested themselves to the horse that sought to drive the stag out 
of the meadow it looked upon as its own. He applied for aid to 
Henry II., who at first acceded to his solicitations, but shortly after- 
wards made peace with Philip and abandoned the Pope to his 
own devices. Undaunted by this preliminary discomfiture, Paul 
despatched his nephew to Paris with particular instructions to pay 
his court to Diana of Poitiers; Duchess of Valentinois, and to 
Francis, Duke of Guise. In the end a treaty was concluded, by 
which the Pope, lately so anxious for the emancipation of Italy from 
the foreigner, engaged to confer the investitures of Naples and Milan 
upon Henry’s younger sons, while the French King undertook to 
obtain the adhesion of Solyman the Magnificent. The Christian 
world was thus presented with the unedifying spectacle of a league 
between the infallible Head of the Roman Church, the Sultan of the 
Turks, and his most Christian Majesty, avowedly directed against 
his Catholic Majesty, the lineal descendant of the sovereigns who 
had rescued Spain from the Moors. The fortune of war was adverse 
to that unholy alliance. The French suffered a terrible reverse at 
St. Quentin, which brought about the recall of the Duke of Guise 
from Italy, whereupon Paul lost no time in consulting his own safety 
by coming to terms with Spain. 

In the following year the Duke of Guise recovered Calais from 
the English, but the French army was again defeated at Gravelines 
by the ill-fated Count Egmont. The two victories were alike thrown 
away through Philip’s hesitation. Brave men had been uselessly 
slaughtered, and old Kaspar would have been puzzled to explain what 
good resulted from either “famous victory.” The peace of Chateau 
Cambresis in 1559 came in opportunely to afford Europe a brief 
repose. Charles-Quint and Queen Mary had died in 1558, and were 
followed by Henry II. and Paul 1V. shortly after the cessation of 
hostilities. A new set of actors then came upon the stage, but the 
relative situations of the European States were little changed until 
the accession of Henri-Quatre. The aggressive power of Spain was, 
indeed, much diminished by her vain attempts to suppress the revolt 
of the Netherlands, and also by the heavy blows dealt at her naval 
supremacy by the flects and cruisers of Queen Elizabeth, whose 
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policy was thoroughly and narrowly selfish, Through fear of 
weakening her own influence at home, the aid she rendered to her 
allies was feeble, capricious, and inefficient. On two occasions, when 
her own position was seriously threatened, she displayed unquestion- 
able vigour, and showed what she was capable of doing under 
adequate provocation. When Francis II. and his consort, Mary 
Queen of Scots, were so ill advised as to assume the titular 
sovereignty of England, Elizabeth, acting on Secretary Cecil’s wise 
counsels, lost no time in sending succours to the Protestant and 
anti-French party in Scotland. Still greater energy was manifested in 
the measures taken to baffle the Spanish invasion of England and 
to combat the Invincible Armada. In either case the European 
balance would have been critically compromised, though in all 
probability Elizabeth carried her purview no further than the security 
of her own crown and the political and religious independence of 
her kingdom. The long Civil Wars of the League had sensibly 
lessened the legitimate influence of France in Europe, while that of 
Austria, supported by Spain, had become unduly formidable, 

To counteract the dangerous potentiality of his rivals and neigh- 
bours, Henry IV. is credited with the conception of a Grand Project, 
which Sully appears to have magnified considerably beyond its true 
proportions. According to M. Jules van Praet, Henry and Elizabeth 
were only partially agreed. The latter desired, indeed, to isolate 
Spain from Austria by establishing a Republic of the seventeen 
Provinces of the Low Countries, which would serve also as a barrier 
against French aggrandisement in that direction; whereas the former 
would have secured Franche-Comté for the Swiss and the Duchy of 
Milan for the House of Savoy, with the futile expectation of being 
surrounded, as it were, by a ringfence of grateful and semi-dependent 
States. With all its obvious defects, this was a much more reason- 
able and practicable scheme than Sully’s imagination ascribed to his 
royal master. The original and more limited idea seems to have 
been suggested by Queen Elizabeth in 1601 when Sully waited upon 
her at Dover. Two years later Sully drafted a memorandum which 
he submitted to the King, who expressed. his hearty approval, and 
even protested that the idea had been familiar to him from his early 
manhood. If he referred merely to the humiliation of Spain and 
Austria it is not unlikely that he may have brooded over many a 
project to that effect, but the Grand Project, as it has been handed 
down to us, was clearly the offspring of Sully’s own brain, unless, 
indeed, we accept M. Petitot’s theory that it originated with Admiral 
Coligny, who frequently urged Charles IX. to undertake a war 
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against Spain that should give France the leadership of Europe. 
Henry of Navarre may very well have heard the Admiral dilate on 
his favourite theme, and have dwelt upon it in his day-dreams 
almost from boyhood. Be that as it may, Sully’s version of the 
Grand Project contemplated the abolition of international wars by 
a new division of European territory—the Duchy of Muscovy, as an 
Asiatic State, being omitted from the programme. Briefly, then, 
“La République Chrétienne” was to consist of sixteen confederated 
States, all morally and socially equal, each the peer of the others. 
Of these States five were to be hereditary monarchies—France, Spain, 
the British Isles, Sweden, and Lombardy, which was to be composed 
of Savoy, Piedmont, and Lombardy. Six were to be elective monar- 
chies—the States of the Church, with the addition of Naples, 
Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and Denmark. ‘Two were to 
be democratic Republics—the one the Low Countries, strengthened 
by Cleves, Juliers, and Berg ; the other, Switzerland, increased by 
Alsace, Franche-Comté, and Tyrol. And, finally, two were to be 
aristocratic Republics, Venice with Sicily, and an Italian Republic 
formed by the union of Tuscany, Genoa, Lucca, Mantua, Parma, 
Modena, and Monaco. International questions and differences 
were to be submitted to a Senate of sixty members, four from each 
State, whose decisions would be enforced by an army of 315,000 men 
ahd a common exchequer. One principal object of the Christian 
Republic, or confederation, was to be the solid and durable security 
of the Christian religion and of civilisation against the Turks and 
Russians. Another very marked feature was the deprivation of 
Germany of the right to choose successive emperors from the 
same family. In short, the Grand Project was mainly directed 
against Austria, which would have lost Naples, Sicily, the Catholic 
Low Countries, Alsace, Franche-Comté, Milan, Tyrol, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and her quasi-hereditary title to the Imperial crown. That 
the scheme should subsequently have commended itself to Cardinal 
Richelieu is not surprising, for France would have held a position 
very similar to that now occupied by Germany. ‘That very practical 
statesman, however, was not at all deluded by the Platonic aspect 
imparted by Sully to his “ République Chrétienne.” He affirms, 
indeed, that Henry IV. proposed to subdue Milan, Montferrat, 
Genoa, and Naples, with the intention of giving the Duke of Savoy 
a greater part of the Milanese territory and Montferrat, with the title 
of the King of the Alps, in exchange for Nice and Savoy, which were 
to be incorporated with France. The Rhine was to constitute the 
eastern frontier of the kingdom, with fortresses at certain points. It 
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was Richelieu’s opinion that, if Henry’s sovereignty had been prolonged 
by half a dozen years, he would have converted the Low Countries 
into a kingdom under a Spanish Prince married to a French Princess. 
The severance of Flanders from Spain was, with him, a primary 
object. His projects, however, vanished into thin air on the fateful 
14th of May, 1610, when the dagger of Ravaillac terminated the 
most promising career in the whole world. At the same time, it 
might be hard to tell how far Henry’s marked antipathy to Austria 
at that particular period was seasoned by his resentment against the 
Archduke Albert, who had refused to give up the Princess of Condé 
to his unlawful love. The Prince, her husband, reasonably jealous 
of the attentions paid to his wife by the King, notoriously a vert 
galant, had carried off the Princess to Brussels, and claimed the 
protection of the Archduke, which was accorded in a noble and 
chivalrous manner. 
JAMES HUTTON, 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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ROBA D' ITALIA. 


OBA? Well, things, in the widest sense. Roba di dosso 
(‘coats to one’s back”), the magic phrase with which a 
vetturino passed bags and baggage through some score of town’s 
customs (daziz comunali) when he took his “ egregious strangers ” 
(egregio, a favourite adjective, ex grex, that is, above the common 
herd, or distinguished) across Italy, from Genoa to the Adriatic. 
Ordinary medals and beads, and ordinary stationery, are described 
as roba andante. Roba di Roma, di Bologna, &c., may mean 
scandal, works of art, chocolate, straw-plaiting, sausages, estates— 
things, in short! Even jokes belong to this comprehensive category; 
and an appreciated American pleasantry, now naturalised here, falls 
well within voba d@’Jtalia, for Signor Sonnino’s proposed income-tax 
is defined to be “a patent Ananias incubator.” The civic virtue 
that will not save the pocket at the cost of a lie must, indeed, be 

great ! 

ITALIAN INTEGRITY. 

I happen to know a post-master in a Lombard village who 
waited upon a holiday-making minister to pray that the postal salary 
might be increased. (I also know a witness to this interview.) The 
minister refused in these terms: “ You Lombard post-office officials 
must, we know, be well off, for you don’t steal ; therefore I cannot 
listen to your petition.” On the other hand, when railway employés’ 
honesty is impugned, shoulders are shrugged and honesty accounted 
“a luxury that the salaries do not permit.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ELEMENT IN PROBITY. 


But in South Italy, though the salaries are about the same as here, 
stealing is the rule in the post-office department. I asked a good 
friend on the Salernian Gulf if nothing had ever been done to 
improve the service. He said: “Yes; Tuscans, or Piedmontese, 
or both in turn, were appointed instead of the local thieves ; but, 
in a little while, #hey were as bad as the men they had displaced.” 
When I personally suffered many losses at the hands of the Southern 
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post-office, Tuscans and Piedmontese had all been sent home and 
the natives re-instated, I wailed; but my complaints were met with : 
“ Thus has it ever been.” 


RAILWAY THIEVES. 

A fine imaginative quality rules the prices of railway tickets 
and the weight of luggage. Boxes are constantly opened while 
express trains are making long runs, to the end that they may be 
ransacked at leisure, closed, and delivered at their destination in, 
apparently, the condition in which they started. 

A melancholy lover of his country moaned over all these things, 
winding up with the words: “Even the deputies grow rich. I 


know none that have not fattened in the Chamber!” ‘Then, you 
should offer yourself for election.” He shook his handsome grey 
head. ‘“ You would not take bribes,” I insisted. ‘‘ No,” he said 


sadly, “but I should be lost in the crowd. There must be some 
honest men among so many; but they make no difference ; and 
J could not tell you who they are.” 

I know not how often I have heard: “In Italy, the men of 
merit abstain from politics.” More’s the pity ! 


HEREDITY, AND THE “‘ DIFFER BECHUNE MAYO AND TUAM.” 

The insensibility regarding the laws of meum et tuum is scoffingly 
said to be an inheritance from the good old days of brigandage. 
A returning Anglo-Indian tells me it is a pious belief among 
P. and O. passengers that Brindisi has become the home of the 
sons of all the dead Gentlemen of the Road. But I think this is 
very cruel to the memory of those brigands of yore. At Brindisi, 
nowadays, travellers are plundered ; but it is commonplace, un- 
poetical plundering—as vulgar as the picking and stealing that 
goes on in the post, in trains, at ticket-offices. 

It is not so very long ago that in the Italian mainland brigands 
might be studied in the flesh. A Southern Italian of about sixty 
told me, not long ago, that he well remembered a case of capture 
by brigands near Salerno. An English milordo was known to 
intend visiting Pastum. The band lay in wait for him, seizing 
by mistake another traveller, whose name was Moéns, my acquaint- 
ance assured me ; but foreign surnames are not his strong point. 
Mr. Moéns was kept prisoner for weeks, during which time, 
he told my informant, he visited every grotto and hiding-place in 
the La Cava and Salerno mountains, the brigands flitting about 
for fear of a rescue. But, in spite of rarely spending two nights 
in the same lair, it was no hard life! They were hospitable fellows 
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those Italian Robin Hoods. Every evening they sang for Moéns, 
and sang splendidly. They provided him with much meat, which 
they toasted lightly on wooden sticks before their burning logs, to 
please his English palate ; and they regaled him with tea—of all 
the unlikely things to find in Salernian caves! (They thoughtfully 
stole it for him from passing travellers.) By the help of his enter- 
tainers, the Englishman communicated with the English Ambas- 
sador, and the Ambassador with the Home Government. The 
brigands demanded a ransom of £3,000. English diplomacy said : 
‘Put down your brigands. Restore to this nation her citizen.” 
Italian diplomacy replied: ‘“ We can’t !”—only, of course, both 
sides used diplomatic language. Meantime, the brigands, from a 
safe distance, kept up a sort of chorus: “You can have him for 
£3,000”; and ¢heir Government, in fear of English gunboats, 
agreed to pay the ransom ! 

The “high contracting parties” arranged that seven of the out- 
laws should descend to a particular point upon the highway, where 
a carriage should be in waiting. The money would be handed over 
to the seven ; their prisoner to use the carriage for his journey to 
Naples. A body of carabinieri were to be drawn up just out of 
gun-shot range, lest the prisoner and the gold should both return to 
the mountains. 

They were friends, seven friends, that escorted Moéns to his 
carriage. Each of them drew a ring off his finger and presented it 
to the guest. (Brigands, forty years ago, were so happily placed that 
they could renew their supply of rings within a week or two during 
the tourist season ; hence these keepsakes were less valuable as marks 
of generosity and sacrifice than as simple tokens of kindly feeling !) 
The captive, like a more famous prisoner, confessed that he “ re- 
gained his freedom with a sigh.” He had had a very enjoyable time 
with his captors. That is the fact of the matter; and he freely 
admitted as much, 

Indeed, the middle-class Englishman found himself in much 
more polished society than that to which he was accustomed. Who, 
in his own circle, were such accomplished musicians? Who had 
such graceful ways, such ingenuous kindness for guests? Who—to 
descend to minutiz—could bow or smile with such exquisite court- 
liness as even the least of these Knights of the Road? No, no! 
The modern Italians who pick and steal are not kith and kin of the 
historic brigands ! 


MODERN BRIGANDS. 
To prove that it is not “these degenerate days” that make of 
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Dick Turpin a common thief, I beg to offer a little anecdote of 
brigands in Sicily. I have it from “a friend of the family ”—that is 
to say, almost from the principal actors. It is a Fra-Diavolo-like 
story. 

A German lady told me that about four years ago a family of 
compatriots of hers rented a villa for the season near Palermo. All 
the elders were imperatively, and quite unexpectedly, summoned 
home, but a convalescent daughter could only leave the South at the 
risk of her life. What were these poor people to do? Everyone 
said the country “was so unsafe”; life and property were “not 
respected at all.” My friend’s friends consulted a neighbour who 
knew Sicily long and well, and they received this strange advice: 
‘Call upon the brigands ; say you confide in their honour ; that you 
leave your villa and the young lady in their keeping—all will then 
be well.” And all was well! Nightly one or other of the dreaded 
band would call to inquire after the health of the convalescent. 
Fresh flowers were presented on each occasion. After a while the 
brigands sangaserenade. Judging it to have been appreciated, from 
time to time they repeated their musical attention. The girl felt 
that these indeed must be “the mildest-mannered [men] that ever 
cut a throat.” Needless to say, the gentle brigands never troubled 
any person, and never appropriated any property, belonging to that 
villa. When, two years later, the Signorina tedesca was about to be 
married, her friendly outlaws sent her a pretty and valuable present ! 
Whose property had that present previously been? Who were the 
former owners of Mr. Moéns’ seven rings? And did these questions 
trouble Moéns, or the bride from the Fatherland? If so, I am sure 
both beneficiaries said, and truly felt: ‘“‘How kind of those nice 
fellows, all the same !” 

Le roi des Montagnes, to one who knows the truth about brigands, 
does not seem screaming farce at all ; it reads like history ! 


“ZET US SAVE ITALY.” 


To turn back to the sorrowful, work-a-day present. Ata Milan 
publisher’s I saw, last week, a booklet by De Amicis, the most 
popular author in this peninsula, bearing the alluring title, Sa/viamo 
? Italia. Thesteps from Longing to Hope, and from Hope to Faith, 
are almost inevitable. I bought the book in the joyful expectation 
of finding a good working recipe for the ills that every feeling heart 
is now deploring. But, alas! De Amicis has nothing new to offer ! 
I craved a nostrum ; and he only says: “ Be good, my children. 
Reform begins at home, When every man is noble here, the nation 
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will be noble”—at least, I read so the kernel of this twenty-one-days- 
old homily. 
THE TAXES FARMED IN ITALY. 

I doubt if people outside this country know that in rural Italy 
the taxes are farmed. A foreign proprietor, in Lombardy, said to 
the tax-gatherer: “What do you get fur doing this?” He answered: 
“£12 a year.” The foreigner exclaimed: “For your endless trouble— 
£12 only! J would not do the work at that price.” The collector 
explained that his position gave him the power of lending money 
under profitable conditions. A needy taxpayer he said would 
announce that he could not pay the 50 /ive owing to-day, and would 
promise 51 /ive in a week’s time. He added, in apology, that he got 
no more interest on the loans he made “than any other lender.” The 
collector is responsible to the Government for the sum total of his 
district’s taxes. The central authority does not concern itself with 
the minutize of tax-gathering. More’s the pity ! 

My informant had on one occasion lost his tax-papers. He 
called, he told me, at the collector’s office, saying: “I will deposit 
£80 with you till I find my papers. If the taxes amount to more, 
I'll pay the difference.” The collector was all bows and smiles, 
most polite and reassuring! But later, over a friendly glass, he 
expressed the hope that the foreigner’s tax-papers would zof be dis- 
covered, and the money therefore not formally paid in, for, in that 
case, “‘steps would be taken,” legal steps that secure #2 to the col- 
lector, a premium on recovering from a defaulter! A well-wisher, 
also drinking his glass, reported all to the foreigner, who made most 
diligent search, with the result that he had his papers in his hand a few 
hours before the expiry of the legaltime! The collector must pocket 
many such £2 fines to supplement his gains as money-lender and 
his miserable £12 salary! When people wanted to paint the 
wretched condition of Turkey at a stroke, they said: “The taxes are 
farmed ” ! 

RICHES FROM POVERTY. 

Sometimes I am tempted to turn a proverb inside out and say : 
“ There is no thorn without its rose.” Italy’s poverty has done wonders 
for her home-manufactures. Rather than buy gold to pay the 
foreigner, she has entered into valiant competition with him. Ihave 
just been comparing Irish damask with Italian, and Manchester 
cotton-goods with Milanese, and the differences are scarcely percep- 
tible, except in the matter of price. Ireland can bleach to what is 
called a “snow white,” while Italy only arrives at a “milk white.” The 
Irish surface-finish before washing is thought finer than the Italian ; 
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but, after washing, the advantage is with the Italian, in this particular : 
Ireland holds her own in the linen used for collars, cuffs, and shirt- 
fronts, also in cambric handkerchiefs ; but a manufacturer with whom 
I have been talking says that in towelling, sheetings, damasks—and I 
know not what besides—Italy could undersell Ireland, in Dublin, 
to-day. 

Five years ago no attempt was made to produce many things 
that are put upon the market now. Turkish towels all came from 
Manchester, until a little while ago Milan turned out the identical 
article at 7 frs. less per dozen. The Italians have an almost Oriental 
gift for imitation, and necessity drove them, in these hard times, with 
a lash of many thongs. Gold costs 15 per cent. (roughly), import 
duty is another 15 per cent., and carriage varies from 13 to 20 per 
cent. In several Irish materials these three items together added 
50 per cent. to the manufacturer's prices. It is the gold-payment in 
Dublin, combined with the absence of duty there, that makes a profit 
attainable after cost of transit on Italian goods. Cos, si fa roba. 
(“ This is how a stroke of business (oda) is done.” ) 

From time immemorial hemp and flax have been worked up into 
solid, if somewhat rude, fabrics in this country ; but when the native 
purse could no longer meet the “tribute to the foreigner,” my new 
acquaintance, and other manufacturers, planted out Jacquart looms 
among the weavers, and sent round instructors. He told me, how- 
ever, that he has now gathered all his “hands” into a factory for the 
sake of supervision. A peasant has, say, a crest and motto to weave 
into table-linen. He misplaces a letter in his first piece. In his cot, 
on the plain, he goes on repeating his error, is fined about a farthing 
in every threepence, and the employer has a nearly worthless article 
thrown on his hands. If the weaver blunders under the eye of the 
superintendent, he is set right at the first fault. 

“ Our workers take no risks, except the risk of being fined,” said 
the employer, “and 2 centimes in 30 is as much as they can bear, 
But some of the best damask weavers earn 4 frs. to 44 frs. a day. 
Very few, though. Ah, it is a pleasure to see them—so smart on 
Sundays with their families, all walking out—men that never had a 
boot on their foot till now !” 

He is proud of his factory, and invites strangers to go over it. 

How will it be with the operatives in the next generation I 
wonder? Will they be like those of Lorre Pellice in Piedmont, 
where about a quarter of the population is crippled? There the 
inspection of the mills is rigidly interdicted, and the doors as firmly 
closed against the stranger as were French factory doors against Miss 
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Betham Edwards. It was only when the operatives were trooping in 
and out of the mills that travellers could look at that rickety, crook- 
backed population. A well-to-do Pellician said, quite calmly: 
“The machines must be worked, and at some of them the operative 
can neither sit, stand, nor kneel, which makes the bones grow 
crooked ; but there’s a law now that no child under twelve or 
thirteen is to work in the factories, so there won’t be so many cripples 
by-and-by.” 

“ There’s a sorrowful point in our industrial condition,” said my 
friendly manufacturer. “The general instability of everything in 
this country makes it impossible to take contracts for even a few 
months ahead. For my part, an order must be for immediate 
execution, else I can’t take it.” 

A large consumer struck in with: “We are all doing without 
everything that is not an absolute necessity. Any day may bring a 
complete change in the markets.” 


DISUNITED ITALY. 


The notion of Italian unity seems to be out of fashion. “We're 
only one geographically,” said a substantial Lombard. “The reason 
is this: all the races of the earth coveted a bit of Italy, took each a 
share, and left their part to their several descendants. Venetians 
are as different as possible from Piedmontese, and both from us 
Lombards. ‘Then, look at the Italian Alpine races; they are a 
people apart, and a people with their own marked subdivisions. 
The Fobellini—nothing like them elsewhere in the peninsula! 
The women dress something like Albanian men, and they seem to 
be trousered ; but it’s leggings they wear. And ah, their beautiful 
embroideries !” he gesticulated freely. “A girl begins at twelve to 
make the lace for her wedding bodice and chemisette! Have you 
seen the gold embroideries—the width of your hand of gold lace? 
And so handsome and industrious and active as they are! I never 
saw the like! One day there was one of those fine little girls in the 
valley costume, jumping from rock to rock like a goat, with perhaps 
120 lbs. of hay on her back, and the friend{I have up there said 
to me, ‘She has 200,000 frs. fortune!’ Another had twice as 
much ; but she gathered grass, and carried it on her shoulders, 
just like any little peasant. With all this industry they are very 
proud and high-spirited. You should see a' wedding up there— 
the grandeur of it all!” 

When I drove from Varallo to Fobello, all along the twelve miles 
of the Mastallone Valley, I noticed little crosses by the wayside— 
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some of iron, some of wood—with names here and there, and 
Pregate and other words. (Many were too weather-worn to tell their 
tale.) My coachman said: “Yes, yes! A cross marks where a 
woman, high up grass-cutting, has missed her footing, or the burden 
has shifted and she has lost her balance. One stumble, and it is all 
over ; they never stop till they get down here. There may be a cross 
or two for the men who were blown up when this road was made, 
but these are nearly all—all !—women’s crosses. Many get killed 
that way. But they are good, dvave women hereabouts. The danger 
does not deter them ; they gather the grass all the same; for the 
beasts must be fed.” ‘Truly these costume-clad contadine seem to 
have what Rosalind calls “a doublet and hose in [their] disposition !” 


GREEKS IN ITALY. 


But I have digressed from my enthusiastic Lombard’s disquisition. 
He talked with delight of the German-speaking populations of the 
Italian Alps—fair, like Austrians, the women wearing their secular 
costumes, and revelling in old ceremonial ; but he gave the palm for 
interest to the Greek villages in the Calabrian mountains, where the 
peopie have not changed in a thousand years, even their fine gold 
chains being inheritances from a remote antiquity. 

It is quite true that, beside the shoddy Italy of Browning’s “‘ Up 
at the Villa” and “ Down in the Town,” there is a severely conservative 
Italy. Above Lake Como, for instance, there are villages which 
follow the Ambrosian ritual—tiny mountain towns where the religious 
services and vestments follow minutely the pattern set by St. Ambrose 
fifteen centuries ago, while all around them the usual Roman ritual 
is observed. 


VENICE IN LAKELAND. 


A whole valley near Bellano, on Como, is more Venetian in 
many ways than the Venice of to-day, for the people still wear 
on Sundays and fes¢as the dress and the gold ornaments that were 
worn in the days when the Queen of the Adriatic held sway in their 
valley. 

The old-world ways seem to conserve a fine public spirit, lost to 
the cheap and greedy Italy that Ouida best describes in “A Village 
Commune,” where, in the name of Progress, every man feathers 
his own nest, and honesty is cast to the winds. In primitive Varallo 
—only to take a single instance—the splendid white marble fagade 
now being erected at the principal church on the Sacro Monte is 
the gift of the Cavaliere Durio, and next August, when complete, 
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it will have cost him from 200,000 frs. to 220,000 frs. The same 
public benefactor bore nearly the whole cost of a new mountain road 
‘from Varallo to his birthplace, Civiasco. This beautiful highway 
was a very serious undertaking from an engineer’s point of view ; and, 
for picturesque effects, it compares well with many a famous Swiss 
mountain road. It is an immense boon to Civiasco, and to other 
little towns perched on the heights, which hitherto depended upon 
bridle-paths for all communication with the outer world. These 
great works are worthy of the “antique spirit of patriotism.” The 
new English “Guide to Varallo” says, in words that I cannot 
better: “Apparently here, as elsewhere, the force of example has 
been powerful, and public spirit has been aroused by this monu- 
ment of public spirit ; for all along the Cavaliere Durio’s lovely 
road drinking fountains and shelters for the wayfarer have sprung 
up, bearing tablets recording the names of the various donors. The 
poet Lowell well says :— 

As one lamp lights another nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.”’ 


SICILY AND DISUNITED ITALY. 


But if any one thing more than another has brought home to the 
popular mind the differences that exist between the various parts 
of this kingdom, it is the increased knowledge of Sicily which has 
come through the recent disturbances in that “ granary of Europe ” 
where the people starve. 

Faces, manners, and customs are there, African or Oriental 
oftener than Italian. Wholly Saracenic types meet the eye in town 
and country. The bare-legged, linen-clad water-carrier looks like 
an Egyptian fellah. In Taormina there are frankly woolly heads ; 
and many a swarthy, thick-lipped visage proclaims its kinship with 
the Ethiop. The Italian teacher brings a duenna with her. No 
women go about their business in the capital on foot. A Tuscan 
officer brought introductions to the best Sicilian families, but when, 
with infinite difficulty, he had penetrated the family circle, he found 
no sociability, no healthy relaxation. The ladies were much more 
embarrassed than their visitor, and he bored them as much as they 
distressed him. ‘Not an idea in common with civilised humanity !” 
he averred ; and he took refuge in the cosmopolitan society of the 
hotels. 

A North Italian, in Palermo on business, made the acquaint- 
ance of a Sicilian officer, and found him sufficiently polite. Meet- 
ing the officer soon after, accompanied by his wife, the Northern 
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took off his hat to the lady, for which offence the man of war 
called out the sober citizen! A mutual friend had much trouble 
to prevent the duel; but at length he succeeded in convincing the 
challenger that the “foreigner” merely followed the customs of his 
country in bowing, and was naively ignorant of Sicilian etiquette. 

In my hotel was a fat and “homely” countess whose husband 
was in prison for having stabbed a man because he looked at the 
neither-ycung-nor-beautiful lady as she walked with all the world— 
one of a religious procession. 

The wisest of practical men among Italians says: ‘Let a man do 
the best he can in his own house ; and let a village, or a parish, 
make the best of its own resources. Then, let us group towns and 
villages and rural districts according to the natural boundaries of 
race ; and afterwards we can confederate these States. They manage 
very well in Switzerland. But now we have, in Italy, a central 
authority measuring north, south, east, and west with its two-foot 
rule of the law. And what suits one does not suit the other.” 

Roba di niente (“trifles”) these views of the amateur politician ? 
Well, perhaps. But the strangest thing is that the professed 
politician here, judged by his speeches, seems no less flighty and 
superficial than the man in the street. 


CLARE SORELL STRONG. 
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RICHARD JEFFERIES 
AS A DESCRIPTIVE WRITER. 


HERE is to some minds no more moving figure in the literary 

history of our country than that of Richard Jefferies ; not one 
that stands out more markedly from his fellows, a form of pathos to 
all ages. A failure that only begins to be no failure, now when he 
cannot know it ; whose peace was gained at last, only by leaving be- 
hind him all he had counted most dear ; there is left of him, in these 
days, nothing but a voice crying passionately from the dark and 
silence to those who, yet amid song and sunlight, can neither see nor 
hear, nor understand. It is one more to be added to the subtle 
ironies of sober fact. 

Of all the elements of tragedy that make him pathetic, one 
lingers yet. Many are over ; the harassing struggle for mere liveli- 
hood, the torture of a ghastly and lingering disease, the unspeakable 
sadness of a well-recognised farewell to the earth that was his passion ; 
these are done. His lack of a right appreciation by his country 
yet remains. 

To some of his admirers Richard Jefferies appears to suffer from 
a general and perpetual misapprehension ; no notice of him or his 
writings, critical or allusive, appears in newspaper or magazine, but 
he is to their thinking wronged anew ; until, with those that appre- 
ciate him, the interest that arises naturally in a character so unique, 
joins hands with a sense of gratitude ever new and deep and a study 
of him comes to change from a pleasant intellectual pastime to a 
protest that is a positive obligation. Those who have never heard 
of Richard Jefferies, a larger proportion of the educated than it is 
easy to believe, may be suffered to go unaccused. They may be 
allowed very justly the greater grievance. It is with the super- 
ficially acquainted that the quarrel lies ; with the journalist who 
knows him by a stray magazine article and sufficiently by hearsay to 
recognise the name’s allusive value ; with the hundreds who carry 
away the pitiable misconceptions derived from a perusal of the afore- 
said journalist’s paragraphs, and with all those of his admirers who 
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make their admiration valueless by failing to discriminate between 
the master and the many disciples. 

“ The mantle of Jeffreys has fallen upon Mr. Robinson,” says a 
reviewer in an illustrated paper, and the statement is about as 
accurate as the spelling of Jefferies’ name, but it is typical of the 
journalistic conception. One cannot help thinking that Richard 
Jefferies must have had a very large selection of mantles, for they 
have been falling continually at intervals since his death, and are now 
numerous enough to cloak any magazine descriptive writer who can 
tell the blackthorn blossom from the may. This does not necessi- 
tate any undue depreciation of present writers, whose essays may be, 
and often are, like Mr. Robinson’s, excellent in their way ; but it is 
time to insist that their ways are not the ways of the Wiltshire solitary, 
and that, whatever genius may shine in contemporary magazines, the 
mantle of Richard Jefferies has not fallen yet. 

For the voice of the British Dunderhead, who walketh in dark- 
ness, has become too reiterative to be any longer ignored, and it is 
sheer charity to inform him that Richard Jefferies is both less and 
more than the country naturalist, in dubbing him which he thinks to 
sum him up ; how much less he, being no naturalist, will never dis- 
cover, how much more he must needs develop his poetical faculty 
to appreciate. Elsewhere,' for the purposes of a comparison he was 
then trying to establish, the present writer has himself called Jefferies 
a country naturalist, and the description is true as far as it goes. Its 
fault is that it does not go far enough. Though sufficiently accurate 
when his name and nature were introduced solely in support of a 
passing proposition, it would be exceedingly inadequate as a portrait 
of the man, were he the subject of a discourse, not merely incidental 
to it. A far better type of the country journalist is Gilbert White, of 
Selborne. The sweetest and simplest of naturalist parsons, he is still 
the best exemplar of that homely scientific spirit that makes its sole 
laboratory the garden and the fields. His delight was to watch the 
blackbirds upon his lawn, the slim summer warblers amongst his 
raspberry bushes, whose fruit he could never find it in his heart to 
grudge : he was wildly excited at the appearance of a new or uncom- 
mon species ; he theorised with a child-like curiosity, yet not with- 
out acumen, upon the problems of instinct, avian commissariat, and 
migration ; but that was all. It is a far cry alike in time and quality, 
from Selborne to Coate Farm ; from Gilbert White, naturalist parson, 
to Richard Jefferies, naturalist, poet, dreamer, all of which he was 
and something more ; and surely farther still, farther than a man may 
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see ahead, to that oft announced, long lingering genius upon whom 
his mantle shall in truth descend. Given another clergyman of 
simple disposition and the homely scientific turn of mind in a zoolo- 
gically prolific neighbourhood, and you may yet find another White 
not unlike his predecessor, if only he manage to arise before evolu- 
tionary philosophy have reduced biology to mathematics: given 
another working man with a greater passion for “ beasties” than for 
his bradawl or his spade, and you may see another Thomas Edward, 
and welcome him before all are working men in the enjoyment of 
the blessings of an universal eight-hours day : you might even find 
another Thoreau, if ever another high-souled but erratic genius 
should choose to exhibit his originality by playing at Robinson 
Crusoe in an island desert only by courtesy of his own conceit. You 
will never find another nature like that so often but so unhappily 
likened to Thoreau’s, which charmed us in the dreamer of Coate Farm. 

People seem to read Jefferies, when they read him at all, with 
a peculiar variety of emotions. Some read him with bewilderment, 
some with boredom, some with amazement, some with reprobation, 
some with contempt ; some, and they are fewest, with a never fading 
delight. Few people have a reputation at once so limited and so 
wide. When his bust was unveiled in Salisbury Cathedral not long 
ago, there was enough stir in the papers to make one imagine his 
celebrity to be wider than it really is. One has only to read how 
he lived in penury through his latter troublous days, because his 
books would not sell, to get a truer insight into the extent of his 
popularity ; and even now, when he is better known and appreciated 
than ever before, those to whom he is but the shadow of a name 
are sufficiently numerous to make all mention of him as a celebrity 
savour of irony. It is, in fact, with the few and not with the 
many that Jefferies must be content to hold the place that he 
deserves ; to those to whom he appeals he is of such value, that 
were reputation judged by depth of admiration rather than by 
number of admirers, he were famous beyond measure already. But 
those who were born blind and live habitually “dark, dark, dark, 
amid the blaze of noon” can hardly be expected to go into raptures 
at his descriptions, for he tells of discoveries in a world where they 
go groping all their days, but find nothing. They cannot see these 
things as he sees them and the - half incredulity as to the truth of 
his observations is only overcome at last to be succeeded by com- 
plete boredom when their accuracy has been vindicated. His facts 
do not interest ; his reflections seem foolish to them ; his whole 
nature totally inexplicable by that touchstone and test of sanity, 
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comparison with their own. “I may resent this,” he says, “but I 
cannot deny that the argument is very black against me, and I begin 
to think that my senses have deceived me. . . . No one else seems 
to have seen the sparkle on the brook or heard the music at the 
hatch or to have felt back through the centuries ; and when I try 
to describe these things to them, they look at me with stolid 
incredulity. No one seems to understand how I got food from the 
clouds, nor what there was in the night nor why it is not so good 
to look at it from the window. They turn their faces away from me, 
so that perhaps after all I was mistaken and there never was any 
such place or any such meadows, and I was never there.” It is this 
total want of sympathy that bars Richard Jefferies’ way to popularity. 
In the vast majority of people there is no answering string to cry 
out at the touch of his hands; he pipes to them, but they cannot dance. 

Nor are they much more discerning who do read Jefferies with 
a certain pleasure and then blandly put him in the same category 
with others, between whom and himself there is a great gulf fixed. 
Without wishing to detract from the merits of other writers one 
may roundly assert, indeed it is half the present writer’s object to 
assert, that there is no one in this particular field of literature to 
approach him. Thoreau, often quoted as a kindred spirit, has missed 
that poetical dreaminess which casts so rare a glamour over Jefferies’ 
work ; while among later writers neither Mr. Warde Fowler nor 
“A Son of the Marshes,” neither the author of “’Mid Leafy Ways,” 
nor Mr. Robinson seems to compete very successfully with the author 
of “The Open Air.” Against their work one has nothing whatever 
to say ; it is usually accurate and often entertaining ; some of the 
writings of most of them deserve high praise. What it seems 
necessary to insist upon is that theirs is one class of essay and 
Jefferies’ is another ; that not all of them together could have written 
“The Pageant of Summer,” or ‘Wild Flowers,” or ‘“ Meadow 
Thoughts,” or “ Winds of Heaven,” or “Swallow Time.” 

And to anyone who medlitates upon the reasons of Jefferies’ pre- 
eminence, why it is of all the writers upon similar subjects he alone 
can offer us just what our hearts desire, it becomes more and more 
evident that it is because he alone among them has the gift of 
articulate speech. The great majority of men are inarticulate, full 
of thoughts they cannot utter, plagued with longings that they 
struggle in vain to express ; for it is as natural to average human 
nature to cry out, to utter something of itself when it is moved, as it 
is for a dumb animal to cry out if in pain. Many will remember a 
humorous sketch in Punch a year or two ago, representing a furious 
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old gentleman and an inwardly exasperated young lady who had 
happened to meet upon the platform of a railway station, and had 
just missed the same train ; the last carriage was fading away round 
the curve. The old gentleman, purple in the face, was indulging in 
the luxury of a good swear ; but the lady, though inwardly quite as 
annoyed, was naturally debarred from that form of relief. When, 
however, the old gentleman had concluded, she turned to him grate- 
fully and said, “ Thank you, so much !” 

This delicious incident, whether true or imaginary, affords an 
excellent illustration of a need that is far from being limited to 
occasions of annoyance; it is but an example of an almost universal 
desire to express one’s emotions, either personally or vicariously, 
whenever they reach a certain intensity. And so it is in literature, 
when we find some writer who expresses our feelings better than we 
could do it ourselves; whose thoughts we seem to recognise as our 
own as soon as they are uttered; who, in reality, puts into form truths 
and feelings that floated only like misty, troublous shapes before our 
unaided eyes, and articulates in plain words, comforting to read, 
what we ourselves should never have grasped fully enough to state. 
We turn to him gratefully and exclaim, “Thank you, so much!” 
Half the charm of all literature is the relief of vicarious speech. 
This one cannot help thinking is a truer explanation of Jefferies’ 
success than that which Mr. Besant seems to favour in his sympa- 
thetic Eulogy. ‘“ Why,” he says, “we must have been blind all our 
lives ; here were the most wonderful things going on under our very 
noses, but we saw them not.” With all apologies to Mr. Besant, one 
may venture to think that most of Jefferies’ admirers saw them and 
see them very well. The trouble is, that they cannot speak them; 
the charm of Jefferies is that he can. His claim upon them is not 
that he shows them what they never saw before and never could 
have seen without his aid, it is that he can sing what they see aloud ; 
and that so deeply and sweetly that they, stutterers as they are, are 
well content to be silent. 

For it is Jefferies’ distinction that he alone of all his class has 
caught the spirit of Earth. He can put the breath of the morning 
on paper that others may read and breathe ; and the sunlight of 
the meadow, the chequered shadows of the deep woods, the grey mist 
of evening—he has found their equivalents in words. Nothing so 
small that it can escape his notice, nothing so subtle as to elude his 
powers of description, his birds sing among the leaves of summer ; 
and his catalogues of flowers are no catalogues after all, because, 
ungathered, they grow upon the banks among the grasses. 
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But if his power of articulation is the immediate cause of Jefferies’ 
pre-eminence, the cause of that power has in turn to be sought for. 
The fact that some men have a natural faculty of expression, are 
born fluent of writing as some are born fluent of speech, wi’! by no 
means suffice to account for Jefferies’ pre-eminence. Nothi::; could 
be more certain than that he did not exemplify one’s idea of a ready 
writer. His power of expression is not connected with an easy and 
polished literary style. His constructions are often loose and his 
sentences bald and unfinished.‘ The more one reads his essays, the 
more obvious it becomes that he could write only because he could 
feel, because Earth was his passion ; and one is tempted to think 
that this passion, which was the cause of his unique power of deli- 
neating her features, was due in turn to an acute sensitiveness of 
perception, a certain intense zstheticism that is visible in all his work. 

It is, in fact, not in their subjects but in the men themselves 
that the difference between Jefferies and his rivals lies. Wood and 
field are with us always, and always the same, fora man to make what 
he can of them. In Matthew Arnold’s words— 

Nature is nothing, her power 

Lives in our eyes which can paint, 

Lives in our hearts which can feel, 
and leaving for the present the question how far his deep feeling for 
nature was due to his zstheticism, or how far the two reacted upon 
each other, one may say that it is hard to recall any other writer 
whose very mode of expression throbs with such a depth of emotion 
upon a similar subject, unless it be the writer of the Song of Solo- 
mon, or who exhibits such an acute sensitiveness to the subtler 
earth-phenomena, unless it be Mr. Thomas Hardy. “For lo! the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land.” When we read this we can afford 
to put down most of the later writers, we can stretch out our hands 
across the centuries, having found something nearer to us ; we re- 
cognise him, the truer earth-lover, down the dim ages of the past. 
For this is poetry, and strikes a note that cannot be heard in any of 
the modern magazine articles, save those of Richard Jefferies; a 
note that, nevertheless, must be struck before we can be moved 
as Jefferies moved us. For nature cannot be described in prose ; wood 
and field, hill and dale and sea, nay, the veriest weed-grown ditch 

1 A recent author has claimed a high excellence of literary style for Richard 


Jefferies; but while willingly admitting that passages of great beauty are scattered 
plentifully throughout his works, I can find no grounds for withdrawing the above 
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beneath the open sky, has something in it to which prose can never 
do justice, and whether it be optimistic, as in the passage quoted, 
or as in Chaucer, or as in Shakespeare’s stray pastoral lyrics, where 
it breathes a spirit of the purest joyousness ; or pessimistic, tinged, as 
in Jefferies, with the melancholy of these latter days, the magic 
touch of deep poetic feeling must cast its spell upon the writer 
before he can hope to cast any sort of spell upon others. This deep 
feeling doubtless lies at the root of Jefferies’ distinetive art. Any 
man may, if he have his eyes about him and if he know their names, 
catalogue and minutely describe every flower and grass in the most 
luxuriant hedgerow in the world. And when he has done, we shall 
know their names and something of the appearance of each indivi- 
dual plant ; we shall not see the hedgerow. We shall not be led 
by any other, through those dreamy ways of thought and poetical 
musings that are the characteristic of Richard Jefferies ; that are so 
tender, so fanciful, and so suggestive that we feel him to be more 
poet than naturalist after all. He does not moralise— 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 
But there have been few, not even the poet Wordsworth, more 
deeply moved by it. Jefferies drew no lessons from his hedgerow 
flowers, only wonderings and dreams. You may catch Thoreau 
moralising like a Dr. Watts. He makes his creatures subserve 
his moral purposes and reads at times like a glorified copy-book. 
Jefferies makes them satisfy his ssthetic cravings, and reads like 
poetry that might move a man to tears. 

There is, however, a twofold difficulty to be overcome by any 
defender of Richard Jefferies’ memory. It is in the first place the 
necessity of adducing quotations in support of remarks that must 
otherwise bear the semblance of mere assertion ; and it is in the 
second the impossibility of quoting, in contrast, the writings of the 
less inspired. 

Where the author under consideration deals in a certain class of 
subject, where, for instance, he is a logician whose lucidity is to be 
illustrated, where he is an historian whose power of dramatic 
realisation is in dispute, or where he is a maker of shrewd sayings 
whose epigrammatic faculty is to be displayed, quotations are the 
easiest and the most conclusive of all evidence that may be brought. 
But when in the writing under consideration there is nothing 
intended to be proved, nothing dramatic described, nothing that 
could conceivably lend itself to epigrammatic expression, quotation 
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is apt to fail as evidence of any sort and to become at once a 
necessity and a difficulty. It is in fact impossible to do justice to 
Richard Jefferies in any quotation short of the length of an entire 
magazine article, which would preclude the possibility of any intro- 
ductory or concluding remarks. For his descriptions grow upon you 
as you read, just as the beauty of his subject, whatever it may chance 
to be—a spring morning, a summer night, an autumn afternoon— 
grows upon you in reality as you wait alone in the open air to feel it. 
It is at once the chief difficulty of his reviewer and the best proof 
of the truth of his art. 

Upon the other hand a quotation from one competitor is a poor 
starting ground for a comparison ; yet to pillory an extract from the 
less inspired would be an invidious and ungracious task, too un- 
gracious to be permissible. It is open to all who desire to make the 
comparison to purchase one of Jefferies’ books (except the more 
purely practical and agricultural volumes, for Jefferies had a practical 
side to his nature) and to consider it with reference to one of any- 
body else’s. Much that is in Jefferies will be found equalled by 
others, but that which is equalled is not Jefferies’ best. The peculiar 
charm of the latter is so subtle that it evades exact description. 
But while observation and accurate delineation of detail may be 
allowed to belong to many, Jefferies included, it is in most cases 
the writer’s sole stock-in-trade ; only Richard Jefferies can unite by 
details into a living whole, can by mere art of phraseology make his 
pictures live, his winds blow, his birds sing, his flowers bloom ; only 
he can cast that glamour over his painted woods and fields that, 
defying all actual material surroundings, can transport us more com- 
pletely, line by line, from the fire-place and the arm-chair to the 
woods of April or the chill October downs. 

But even Jefferies cannot do this in a few lines. His mood, too, 
varies, being sometimes purely descriptive, sometimes purely medi- 
tative, oftener with a happy combination of the two. Quotations, 
to do him justice, should show him in all moods ; they should display 
his observant eye for detail and his delicate perception of atmo- 
spheric and terrestrial phenomena. They should exemplify his 
passion for beauty and his dreamy meditations, the underlying 
infinitely tender melancholy that is its only natural frnit. How to 
do all this in a few pages is an unsatisfactory problem, because it 
cannot be completely solved, and because to leave it incompletely 
solved is to fail in one’s aim and object. Consider, however, the 
following extract from an essay called “ Wheatfields.” It is no 
ordinary work, though almost purely descriptive. It is the result of 
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an intimate acquaintance with the living earth ; the work of a man 
who had lingered many and many atime over the same scenes before 
he ever thought of speaking at all ; and even this is sufficient to make 
it live a little longer than some others. 

“ How swiftly the much-desired summer comes upon us. Even 
with the reapers at work before one it is difficult to realise that it 
has not only come, but will soon be passing away. Sweet summer 
is but just long enough for the happy loves of the larks. It seems 
but yesterday (it is really five months since) that, leaning against the 
gate there, I watched a lark and his affianced on the ground among 
the grey stubble of last year still standing. His crest was high and 
his form upright, he ran a little way and then sang, went on again 
and sang again to his love moving parallel with him. Then passing 
from the old dead stubble to fresh-turned furrows, still they went, 
side by side, now down in the valley between the clods, now mounting 
the ridges, but always together, always with song and joy, till I lost 
them across the brown earth. But even then from time to time came 
the sweet voice full of hope in the coming of summer. 

“ The day declined, and from the cold clear sky of March the 
moon looked down, gleaming on the smooth plain furrow where 
the plough had passed. . . . The evenings became dark, still he 
rose above the shadows and the dusky earth, and his song fell 
from the bosom of the night. With the full untiring choir the 
joyous host heralded the birth of the corn ; the slender, forceless 
seed leaves, which came quietly up until they had risen above the 
proud crests of the lovers. . . . Yellow charlock shot up faster and 
shone bright above the corn ; the oaks showered down their green 
flowers like moss upon the ground, the tree pipits sang on the 
branches and descended to the wheat. The rusty chain harrow 
lying inside the gate, all tangled together, was concealed with grasses. 
Yonder the magpies fluttered over the beans among which they are 
always searching in spring. . . . Time advanced again, and afar on 
the slope bright yellow mustard flowered, a hill of yellow behind the 
elms. The luxuriant purple trifolium, acres of rich colour, glowed 
in the sunlight. There was a scent of flowering beans, the vetches 
were in flower, and the peas which clung together for support—the 
stalk of the pea goes through the leaf as a painter thrusts his thumb 
through his palette. Under the edge of the footpath through the 
wheat a wild pansy blooms. Standing in the gateway beneath the 
shelter of the elm, as the clouds come over, it is pleasant to hear the 
cool refreshing rain come softly down ; the green wheat drinks it as 
it falls, so that hardly a drop reaches the ground, and to-morrow it 
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will be as dry as ever. . . . It is midsummer, and midsummer, like 
a bride, is decked in white. On the high-reaching briars white June 
roses ; white flowers on the lowly brambles ; broad white umbels of 
elder in the corner, and white cornels blooming under the elm; 
honeysuckle hanging creamy white coronals round the ash boughs ; 
white meadow-sweet flowering on the shore of the ditch ; white clover, 
too, beside the gateway. . . . Thus the coming out of the wheat into 
ear is marked and welcomed with the purest colour. . . . The elm 
has a fresh green—it has put forth its second or midsummer shoot ; the 
young leaves of the aspen are white, and the tree as the wind touches 
itseemstoturn grey. The furrows run to the ditch under the reeds, 
the ditch declines to a little streamlet which winds all hidden by 
willow-herb, and rush, and flag, a mere trickle of water under brook- 
lime, away at the feet of the corn. In the shadow, deep down be- 
neath the crumbling bank, which is only held up by the roots of the 
grasses, is a forget-me-not, with a tiny circlet of yellow in the centre 
of its petals. 

“‘ The coming of the ears of wheat forms an era and a date, a fixed 
point in the story of the summer. . . . At noon-day, as the light 
breeze comes over, the wheat rustles the more because the stalks are 
stiffening and swing from side to side from the root instead of yield- 
ing up the stem. Stay now at every gateway and lean over while 
the midsummer hum sounds above. It is a peculiar sound, not like 
the querulous buzz of the honey, nor the drone of the bumble bee, 
but a sharp ringing resonance like that of a tuning fork. Here the 
barley has taken a different tint now the beard is out ; here the 
oats are struggling forth from their sheath ; here a pungent odour 
of mustard in flower comes in the air ; there a poppy pants with 
broad petals flung back and drooping, unable to uphold its gorgeous 
robes. . . . In the evening, as the dew gathers on the grass, which 
feels cooler to the hand some time before the actual deposit, the 
clover and vetches close their leaves—the signal the hares have been 
waiting for to venture from the sides of the fields, where they have 
been cautiously roaming, and take bolder strolls across the open 
and along the lane. The aspens rustle louder in the stillness of 
the evening ; their leaves not only sway to and fro, but semi- 
rotate upon their stalks, which causes their scintillating appearance. 
The stars presently shine from the pale blue sky, and the wheat 
shimmers dimly white beneath them. 

“So time advances till, to-day, watching the reapers from the 
shadow of the copse, it seems as if within that golden expanse there 
must be something hidden, could you but rush in quickly and seize 
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it—some treasure of the sunshine ; and there zs a treasure, a treasure 
of life stored in those little grains, the slow product of the sun. But 
it cannot be grasped in an impatient moment, it must be gathered 
with labour..... How many times the horses stayed in this 
sheltered corner while the ploughmen and their lads ate their crusts! 
How many times the farmer and the bailiff, with their hands behind 
their backs, considering, walked along the hedge, taking counsel of 
the earth if they had done right! How many times hard gold and 
silver was paid over at the farmer’s door for labour while yet the 
plant was green ; how many considering cups of ale were emptied in 
planning out the future harvest. 

“Now it is come, and still more labour—look at the reapers 
yonder—and after that more time and more labour before the sacks 
go to the market. Hard toil and hard fare ; the bread which the 
reapers have brought with them for their luncheon is hard and dry, 
the heat has dried it like a chip. In the corner of the field the 
women have gathered some sticks and lit a fire—the flame is scarce 
seen in the sunlight and the sticks seem eaten away as they burn 
by some invisible power. They are boiling their kettle, and their 
bread too—which they will soak in the tea—is dry and chip-like. 
Aside on the ground by the hedge is a handkerchief tied at the 
corner, with a few mushrooms in it..... By the copse here now 
the teazles lift their spiny heads high in the hedge, the young nuts 
are browning, the wild mints flowering on the shores of the ditch, 
and the reapers are cutting ceaselessly at the ripe corn. ... . Hares 
raced about it in the spring, and even in the May sunshine might be 
seen rambling over the slopes. As it grew higher it hid the leverets 
and the partridge chicks. Toll has been taken by rook and sparrow 
and pigeon. Enemies too have assailed it ; the daring couch in- 
vaded it; the bind-weed climbed up the stalk, the storm rushed 
along and beat it down, yet it triumphed, and to-day the full sheaves 
lean against each other.” 

Scant justice as these mutilated extracts do to the entire essay, it 
will be seen that it is worth one’s notice. A cornfield is more to 
this man than to most. All the while it grew out of the soil it grew 
into his heart. It has given him food for many meditative hours ; 
he has grasped it in its entirety ; it is to him symbolic of so much, 
connected with so much, that its placid life beneath the slow changes 
of the sun has come to affect him as a stirring narrative of incident. 
To his fancy it is no more the unexciting progress of mere vegetable 
growth ; it has become an epic. 

Something of this spirit may be seen again in an essay entitled 
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“ Round a London Copse,” especially in that portion devoted to an 
exquisite description of a deserted wayside orchard :— 

“ There are still in October a few red apples on the boughs of 
the trees in a little orchard beside the same road. It is a natural 
orchard—left to itself—therefore there is always something to see in 
it. The palings by the road are falling and are held up chiefly by 
the branches about them and the ivy that has climbed up. Trees 
stand on the right and trees on the left ; there is a tall spruce fir at 
the back. The apple trees are not set in straight lines. They were 
at first, but some have died away and left an irregularity : the trees 
lean this way and that, and they are scarred and marked as it were 
with lichen and moss. It is the home of birds. A blackbird had its 
nest this spring in the bushes on the left side, a nightingale another 
in the bushes on the right, and there the nightingale sang under the 
shadow of a hornbeam for hours every morning while ‘City’ men 
were hurrying past to their train... .. On a bare bough, but lately 
scourged by the east wind, the apple-bloom appears, set about with 
the green of the hedges and the dark spruce behind. White horse- 
chestnut blooms stand up in their stately way, lighting the path which 
is strewn with the green moss-like flowers fallen from the oaks. 
There is an early bush of May. When the young apples take form 
and shape the grass is so high even the buttercups are overtopped 
by it. Along the edge of the roadside footpath, where the dande- 
lions, plantains, and grasses are thick with seed, the greenfinches 
come down and feed. 

“ Now the apples are red that are left as they hang on the 
boughs, from which the leaves are blown at every gust. But it does 
not matter when you pass, summer or autumn this little orchard has 
always something to offer. It is not neglected—it is true attention 
to leave it to itself. 

“ Left to itself, so that the grass reaches its fullest height ; so that 
bryony vines trail over the bushes and stay till the berries fall of 
their own ripeness ; so that the brown leaves lie and are not swept 
away unless the wind chooses ; so that all things follow their own 
course and bent. The hedge opposite in autumn, when reapers are 
busy with the sheaves, is white with the large trumpet-flowers of the 
great wild convolvulus (or bind-weed). . . . Without a path through 
it, without a border or parterre, unassisted and left alone, the orchard 
has acquired an atmosphere of quiet and stillness such as grows up 
in woods and far-away lonely places. It is so common-place and 
unpretentious that passers-by do not notice it ; it is merely a corner 
of meadow dotted with apple-trees, a place that needs frequent 
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glances and a dreamy mood to understand as the birds understand 
it. They are always there. In spring thrushes move along rustling 
the fallen leaves as they search among the arum sheaves unrolling 
beside sheltering palings. There are nooks and corners whence shy 
creatures can steal out from the shadow and be happy. There is a 
loving streak of sunshine somewhere among the tree-trunks.” 

Thus to Jefferies the neglected orchard without the grandeur of 
remote mountain scenery, without the orderly comfort of a culti- 
vated garden, is yet full of a nameless fascination because it is full of 
humble but memorable life. His cascade is the quiet trickle in the 
ditch amid the last year’s leaves ; his wild beasts are the mouse and 
the squirrel ; his scenic effects are the white blossom of the apple- 
trees and the red glint of the sinking sun upon fallen palings and 
grey, withered grass. Such scenes as these are to him ever remem- 
berable ; they feed his fancy with sweet memories that make his 
long winter evenings full of a rich delight ; they are what a traveller’s 
past is to him when, an old man, he wanders in the spirit over far 
distant lands. He remembers a town full of a strange people ; 
southern suns beneath whose mellow shining dark women grew 
strangely beautiful and languid-eyed ; he recalls a surf-beaten coral 
isle, a brush with the blacks, the ceremony of the crossing of the 
Line. Jefferies knows nothing of all these, yet he is not destitute ; 
for he remembers many a pleasant gateway, woodland lights and 
shadows : a haunted, mouldering barn, an orchard, a quiet valley. 

There is in “ Haunts of the Lapwing” a passage very typical of 
his knack of immediately taking his reader out of doors ; a knack 
never quite successfully caught by any other writer. ‘Sodden 
leaves lie in the furrow along the side of the copse ; broken and 
decaying burdocks still uphold their jagged stems, but will be soaked 
away by degrees ; dank grasses droop outwards ; the red seed of a 
dock is all that remains of the berries and fruit, the seeds and grain 
of autumn. Like the hedge the copse is vacant. Nothing moves 
within, watch it as carefully as I may. The boughs are blackened 
by wet, and would touch cold. From the grasses to the branches 
there is nothing anyone would like to handle, and I stand apart even 
from the bush that keeps away the rain.” It is evidently an un- 
pleasant drizzling winter’s afternoon. 

But Jefferies has a deeper, tenderer mood than these. If you 
want to know the man yet better, you must read some such essay 
as “ July Grass,” where he touches a deeper chord of feeling, and in 
consequence gives us a clearer insight into the secret of his skill ; but 
once again he will suffer the injustice of an abridged quotation :— 
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“A July fly went sideways over the long grass. His wings made 
a burr about him like a net, beating so fast they wrapped him round 
with a cloud. Every now and then as he flew over the trees of grass 
a taller one than common stopped him, and there he clung, and 
then the eye had time to see the scarlet spots, the loveliest colour, 
on his wings. The wind swung the burnet and loosened his hold, 
and away he went over the grasses, and not one jot did he care if 
they were Poa or Festuca, or Bromus, or Hordeum, or any other 
name. Names were nothing to him ; all he had to do was to whirl 
his scarlet spots about in the brilliant sun, rest when he liked, and 
go on again. I wonder whether it is joy to have scarlet spots, and 
to be clad in the purple and gold of life ; is the colour felt by the 
creature that wears it ? 

“The fly whirls its scarlet-spotted wings about and splashes 
himself with sunlight, like children on the sands. He thinks not 
of the grass and sun, he does not heed them at all—and that is why 
he is so happy—any more than the barefoot children ask why the 
sea is there and why it does not quite dry up when it ebbs. He is 
unconscious ; he lives without thinking about living ; and if the 
sunshine were a hundred hours long still it would not be long 
enough. No, never enough of sun and sliding shadows, that come 
like a hand over the table to lovingly reach our shoulder ; never 
enough of the grass that smells as a flower, not if we could live 
years and years, equal in number to the tides that have ebbed and 
flowed, counting backwards four years to every day and night, 
backward still till we found out which came first, the night or the 
day. The scarlet-dotted fly knows nothing of the names of the 
grasses that grow here where the sward nears the sea, and, thinking 
of him, I have decided not to wilfully seek to learn any more of 
their names either. My big grass-book I have left at home, and the 
dust is settling on the gold of the binding. I have picked a handful 
this morning of which I know nothing. I will sit here on the turf, 
and the scarlet-dotted fly shall pass over me as if I too were but a 
grass. I will not think. I will be unconscious. I will live. 

“ Listen ! that was the sound of a summer wavelet striking the 
uncovered rock over there beneath in the green sea. All things 
that are beautiful are found by chance, like everything that is good. 
Here by me is a praying-rug, just wide enough to kneel on, of the 
richest gold interwoven with crimson. All the Sultans of the East 
never had such beauty as that to kneel on. It is, indeed, too 
beautiful to kneel on, for the life of those golden flowers must 
not be broken down even for that purpose. They must not be 
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defaced, not a stem bent ; it is more reverent not to kneel on them, 
for this carpet prays itself. I will sit by it and let it pray for me. 
It is so common, this bird’s-foot lotus, it grows everywhere ; yet, if 
I purposely searched for days I should not have found a plot like 
this, so rich, so golden, so glowing with sunshine. You might pass 
it by in one stride, yet is it worthy to be thought of for a week and 
remembered for a year. 

“The July grasses must be looked for in corners and out-of-the- 
way places, and not in the broad acres—the scythe has taken them 
there. By the wayside, on the banks of the lane, near the gateway— 
look, too, in the uninteresting places behind incomplete buildings 
on the mounds cast up from abandoned foundations where specula- 
tion has been and gone... . Some of the finest grow by the mere 
roadside ; you may look for others up the lanes in the deep ruts ; 
look, too, inside the hollow trees by the stream. In a morning you 
may easily garner together a great sheaf of this harvest. Cut the 
larger stems aslant, like the reeds imitated in old green glass. You 
must consider as you gather them, the height and slenderness of the 
stems, the droop and degree of curve, the shape and colour of the 
panicle, the dusting of the pollen, the motion and sway in the 
wind. The sheaf you may take home with you, but the wind that 
was among it stays without.” 

It is not too much to say that there is nothing like this to be 
found in other writers. Where then lies his peculiar charm? His 
passionate sensitiveness to the beauty of earth is the secret of his 
success ; but there never was passion without pain, and it is this 
that distinguishes him from all who have as yet essayed to follow 
in his footsteps. Often again, as you read the best of their pages, 
you will note the accuracy and admire the truth of detail that you 
have seen before in the writings of a greater than they ; but you will 
look in vain for the passion that worked beneath. These are gayer 
spirits, less meditative, palpably less melancholy and disturbed in 
soul; and looking first at them, and then at those other whose troubled 
days found miserable ending years ago, you will recognise that 
another name must be added to the long roll of those to whom 
genius has sold herself dear. 

In truth it should need but little insistence to call attention to 
Jefferies’ pre-eminence. Literary criticism may be expected to be 
the gift of the more cultured few, but surely every Englishman should 
know the likeness of his land, and be able to discern the true 
exponent of her spirit from those to whom she has revealed herself 
less liberally. For the standing slight to Jefferies’ memory, repeated 
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ad nauseam in journalistic malcomparisons, is also a standing 
reproach to the public that accepts these comparisons so gullibly. 

What will make Jefferies live when others are forgotten is, that 
vivifying passion for earth, whose place is taken by mere affection in 
his disciples. ‘ Never was such a worshipper of earth,” he cries of 
himself, in the saddest of all his essays, “‘ Hours of Spring,” and none 
who have read largely of his writings will be likely to doubt him. 
Just to read one single essay, “ Wild Flowers,” ought to make all 
argument upon this point unnecessary ; as if deemed unconvincing 
it will certainly prove it useless. 

“TI came every day to walk slowly up and down the plain road, 
by the starry flowers under the ash-green boughs: ash is the coolest, 
softest green. The bees went drifting over by my head, as they 
cleared the hedges they passed by my ears, the wind singing in their 
shrill wings. White tent-walls of cloud—a warm white, being full to 
overflowing of sunshine—stretched across from ash-top to ash-top a 
cloud-canvas roof, a tent-palace of the delicious air. For of all things 
there is none so sweet as sweet air—one great flower it is, drawn 
round about, over, and enclosing, like Aphrodite’s arms ; as if the 
dome of the sky were a bell-flower, drooping down over us, and the 
magical essence of it filling all the room of theearth. Sweetest of all 
things is wild-flower air. Full of their ideal the starry flowers strained 
upwards on the bank, striving to keep above the rude grasses that 
pushed by them : genius has ever had such a struggle. The plain 
road was made beautiful by the many thoughts it gave. I came every 
morning to stay by the star-lit bank. A friend said, ‘ Why do you go 
the same way every day? Why not havea change, and walk some- 
where else sometimes ? Why keep on up and down the same place ? 
I could not answer ; till then it had not occurred to me that I always 
did go one way ; as for the reason of it, I could not tell... . . Ido 
not want change. I want the same old and loved things, the same 
wild flowers, the same trees and soft ash-green ; the turtle-doves, the 
blackbirds, the coloured yellowhammer sing, sing, singing so long as 
there is light to cast a shadow on the dial, for such is the measure of 
his song, and I want them in the same place. Let me find them 
morning after morning, the starry-white petals radiating, striving 
upwards to their ideal. Let me see idle shadows resting on the white 
dust ; let me hear the bumble-bees, and stay to look down on the rich 
dandelion disk. Let me see the very thistles opening their great 
crowns—I should miss the thistles ; swifts shot through the air with 
outstretched wings ; ... . the chaffinch with a feather in her bill; all 
the living staircase of the Spring, step by step, upwards to the great 
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gallery of Summer—let me watch the same succession year by year. 
Why, I knew the very dates of them all : the reddening elm, the arum, 
the hawthorn leaf, the celandine, the may, the yellow iris of the 
waters, the heath of the hillside. . . . Past the shadowless winter, 
when it is all shade, and therefore no shadow, onwards to the first 
coltsfoot, and on to the seed-time again. I knew the dates of all of 
them. I did not want change. I wanted the same flowers to return 
on the same day, the tit-lark to rise soaring from the same oak to 
fetch down love with a song from heaven to his mate on the nest 
beneath. No change, no new thing. ... In vain; the very next 
year was different, even in the same place—that had been a year of 
rain, and the flag-flowers were wonderful to see ; ¢Ais was a dry year, 
and the flags not half the height, the gold of the flower not so deep. 
Next year the fatal bill-hook came and swept away a slow-grown 
hedge that had given me a crab-blossom in cuckoo-time, and hazel- 
nuts in harvest. Never again the same, even in the same place. . . . 
Nothing twice. Time changes and the places that knew us, and if 
we go back in after years, still even then it is not the old spot ; the 
gate swings differently, new thatch has been put on the old gables, 
the road has been widened, and the sward the driven sheep lingered 
on is gone. Who dares think, then? For faces fade as flowers, and 
there is no consolation. So now I am sure I was right in always 
walking the same way, by. the starry flowers striving upwards on a 
slender ancestry of stem. I would follow the plain old road of to-day, 
if I could. Let change be far from me ; that irresistible change must 
come, is bitter indeed. Give me the old road, the same flowers— 
they were only stichwort—the old succession of days and garland ever 
weaving into it fresh wild: flowers from far and near. Fetch them 
from distant mountains, discover them on decaying walls, in unsus- 
pected corners; though never seen before, still they are the same ; there 
has been a place in the heart waiting for them.” Again and again he 
cries it out ; he cannot keep silence upon it ; it is his passion. “I 
cannot leave it,” he says elsewhere. “I must stay under the old tree 
in the midst of the long grass, the luxury of the leaves, and the song 
in the very air. I seem as if I could feel all the glowing life the sun- 
shine gives, and the south wind calls to being. . . . Never could I 
have enough, whether here or whether lying on the shorter sward 
under the sweeping and peaceful birches, or on the thyme-scented 
hills.” 

There are countless passages like these, throbbing with love of 
earth, written passionately with strained heart ;. but these must suffice 
to show something of its intensity. 
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And yet it might serve to sober the self-confidence of those that 
step so jauntily into his vacated throne, and tend to produce a more 
critical discernment upon the part of the reviewers, whose motto seems 
to be “ Le roi est mort, Vive le roi,” if their attentions were to be 
called for a moment to Richard Jefferies at an hour when the price 
demanded of him for the possession of his powers began to be more 
than ever apparent ; when the deep joy he had had of earth began to 
yield to the proportionately deep agony of leaving it ; when, a dying 
man, it dawned upon him that he should never see the fields again 
until he was dead, save through the window only. 

“T wonder to myself how they can all get on without me, how 
they manage, birds and flowers, without me to keep the calendar for 
them. For I noted it so carefully and lovingly day by day... . 
Every blade of grass was mine as though I had planted it separately. 
They were all my pets, as the roses the lover of his garden tends so 
faithfully. All the grasses of the meadow were my pets, I loved 
them all. . . . Under the wind it seemed to dry and become grey, 
and the starlings running to and fro on the surface that did not sink, 
now stood high above it and were larger. The dust, that drifted 
along, blessed it and it grew. Day by day a change ; always a note 
to make. The moss drying on the tree trunks, dog’s mercury stirring 
under the ash-poles, birds-claw buds of beech lengthening, books 
upon books to be filled with these things. I cannot think how they 
manage without me. 

“To-day through the window-pane I see a lark high up against 
the grey cloud, and hear his song. I cannot walk about and arrange 
with the buds and the gorse-bloom : how does he know it is time for 
him to sing? . . . . How can theyJmanage without me? For they 
were so much to me, I had come to feel that I was as much in return 
tothem. The old, old error. I love the earth, therefore the earth 
loves me. . . . They manage without me very well ; they know their 
times and seasons. . . . They go on without me—orchis flower and 
cowslip—I cannot number them all ; I hear as it were the patter of 
their feet ; flower and bud and the beautiful clouds that go over, 
with the sweet rush of rain and burst of sun-glory among the leafy 
trees. They go on and I am no more than the least of the empty 
shells that strewed the sward of the hill. Nature sets no value upon 
life, neither of mine, nor of the larks that sang years ago. The 
earth is all in all to me, but I am nothing to the earth ; it is bitter 
to know this before you are dead. . .. High up against the grey 
cloud I hear the lark through the window singing, and each note falls 


into my heart like a knife.” 
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This, then, is how he feels it. Nature is his mistress, and, like 
many true lovers, he loves her to his cost. It is bitter to him ; he 
writes it down for the relief of his soul in words, such as a man may 
scarce find voice to read aloud. Long ago, loitering beneath the 
trees, he said, “I cannot leave it.” He does not say it any more ; 
but his thoughts are still with the old sunny summer days when he 
lay upon the grass of the hills and “burnt life like a torch” ; the 
song of the chaffinch filtering through cool vistas-of green leaves ; 
the boom of the wild bee about the scented thyme ; the white cloud 
fleeces floating lazily high above him across the melting blue. It is 
all before his eyes ; part of it he can still see from his window, and 
the song of the lark tinkles faintly through the glass of the pane. 

“T cannot leave it!” No use tocry it now. A voice is calling 
him, “‘ Away, away,” from the sunny summer and the songs of birds 
and the “ warm winds that breathe hotly ” with the scent of clover 
and hay ; away, he knows not whither—somewhere—out into the 
dark ! The raven of fate sits on his breast, crying ‘“‘ Nevermore” ! 

I know nothing more piteous than this, nothing either that gives 
so clear an insight into the secret of his art ; nothing that could 
have furnished us with so strong an @ priori ground for anticipating 
an unparalleled success, or can supply a firmer basis for a present 
opinion of his pre-eminence. When one reads the above quotations 
it is not hard to guess why he could write as no one else could, or can 
to this day. Even as his passion for earth was unique so was the 
result of that passion, his art, unique also. Certain people, judging 
Jefferies by his words, which he ever cried were too weak for his 
meaning, have said, “I feel like that, why cannot I write like it too?” 
It should, in truth, need but little consideration to. perceive their 
error. What Jefferies wrote was not what he felt ; half of it, perhaps, 
no more. It is not given to any of us to speak all our hearts, and 
they who fee/ like Jefferies zwvofe must feel very much more, as he 
did himself, before they can hope to emulate him. 

“Not everyone that sayeth Lord, Lord!” Not everyone that 
calls himself a nature-lover is admitted to her innermost secrets ; 
not everyone that loves to hear the birds sing and to see the primroses 
come out upon an April bank, has learnt the full significance of 


either. 


IRVING MUNTZ, 


























THE HISTORY OF A BEEFSTEAK: 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER. 


HE history of most things consists of many chapters. Some 
of these are written over and over again, while others seem to 
escape with the merest incidental notice. It is the same with the beef- 
steak. Who does not know of the thousand-and-one cookery books 
and books of household management that have been written? They 
tell of the selection of the meat at the butchers’, they describe the 
methods of preparation, they go into every detail of temperature, 
sauces, and condiments ; they enumerate rules and draw up tables, 
and finally show the whole process of transformation from the 
blood-stained lump of raw flabby flesh and bone which disgusts 
by its presence, to the juicy, steaming odorous dish of mingled 
flavours and appetising aromas which tempt even the satiated, while 
they whet to keenest edge the longings of the hungry soul ? 

Another chapter, too, has been often written. It is common 
property, how the lean and hungry kine are taken and fed upon 
foods specially adapted to change them into great hulks of panting 
fat. The methods of feeding and fattening cattle are supposed to 
be known to everyone who takes any interest in the economic pros- 
perity of his land. 

There is only one truth unknown, one page uncut, one chapter 
unwritten, one mysterious shadow to uplift, to show how that shining 
animal, full of life and beauty, with grace and form enough to tempt 
another mother of the Minotaur, becomes a mere collection of joints 
and shoulders, ribs and rumps, steaks and barons, livers, kidneys, 
block ornaments, and offal. 

From the farmer’s yard to the butcher’s shop is a terrible journey, 
but it is well for us in this nineteenth century of Humanity to go 
down into the valley of every suffering, that we may offer the helping 
hand to aught that is oppressed, and relieve the bitterness of the cup 
of aught that agonises. 

There was a time when men cried out, and women joined more 
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loudly in the chorus, that they did not want to know of sorrow or 
suffering. ‘“‘ Don’t tell me,” they kept saying, “ of horrors or brutalities, 
the world is so constituted that they needs must exist ; but why should 
our happiness be marred by a recital of things we cannot remedy ?” 

That stage is passed by the better minds of the age ; the horrors of 
slavery were found to be not necessary and not irremediable ; the old 
maxim, “A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree, the more you beat ’em 
the better they’ll be,” has been found, in the growing light of the 
ages, to be false so far as women are concerned ; the argument that 
all nature is red with ravin and blood-stained in tooth and claw ; 
that the strong ever prey upon the weak, and the fiercest and most 
cruel survive, has been shattered in the fuller recognition that it is 
co-operation and union, and forbearance and self-sacrifice, by which 
the greatest strides in evolution have been accomplished, from 
the lowest amoeba to the animal with the most perfect brain con- 
volutions. 

I make no apology, therefore, for throwing a light upon a very 
lurid picture of brutality, and in confessing that, since I see no 
method by which the transition from the farmer’s field to the 
butcher’s shop can be purged from its path of pain, I, for one, will 
refuse to have the guilt of this suffering upon my conscience, and 
so, while striving to reduce it to a minimum, I must needs abstain 
from the use of all animal flesh as food. 

It is not necessary to speak of the horrors of Cattle Ships, and 
the terrible middle passage in a storm. This chapter has been 
written ably and well already. One extract from the description of 
a fellow passenger which appeared in Zhe Vegetarian of last year 
will give a general idea of what goes on there : 

“On several occasions I saw the men pour paraffin oil into their 
ears, which, as soon as it reached the brain, caused the poor brutes 
to fairly shriek with pain. Occasionally the ears were stuffed with hay, 
which was then fired ; while in many instances the tails were snapped 
in the endeavours of the cattle-men to force the animals, that had 
lain down from sheer exhaustion, to regain their feet. The com- 
mander of the vessel was appealed to, in the hope that he would 
order a cessation of these cruel practices. ‘I am, however,’ said 
he, ‘powerless to interfere in the matter. My duties are simply to 
carry out the instructions of my employers, the cattle being’ regarded 
by me as freight, nothing else.’ The reason that these animals, no 
matter how horribly mutilated, sick, or suffering, are not put out of 
their misery, is to be found in the imperative rules of the insurance 
companies both in New York and London.” 
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Space fails me to describe the lairages and the journeys by road 
and rail of these corpulent, terrified beasts, over-fat, and unaccus- 
tomed to exercise. Footsore and deadly tired, they are driven on 
by stick, and dog, and curse, suffice it that they have strength enough 
to carry their carcase to the shambles, their head to the poleaxe, 
and their neck to the knife. 

When the door of the fatal chamber is reached, one by one they 
are seized and dragged within, a chain is thrown over the horns and 
pulled tight, and then the windlass turns, and link by link, inch by 
inch, the snorting, fear-stricken creature is dragged to its doom. 
I have seen—and this in one of the greatest municipal slaughter- 
houses in the land—a fine sensitive cow, with the perspiration 
dripping from every pore, with every hair on end, with eyeballs 
starting from their sockets, with feet wide apart, slipping on the 
bloody pavement, being dragged slowly and inevitably on, while prods 
behind and a twist of the tail hastened on those unwilling steps. 
Drawn right up to the ring the stalwart slaughterman stood in front 
of her, and raising his poleaxe above his head he brought it down 
with all his force upon her skull. 

The poor thing had had an inch or so free to move, and flinching 
back with all her force from the impending blow, it missed its mark, 
and breaking through the frontal bone into the orbit it burst the 
eye and buried itself in the sensitive structures below. With bellow- 
ings and groans almost too terrible to listen to, the poor creature 
tore herself in every direction; she dashed her head against the 
wall, and her feet slipped on the slimy floor, and with a thud she 
fell; up again and down again, and still her cries of agony went 
on, while the slaughterman in vain attempted to plant another blow. 
Oh, God! it seemed as if it would neverend. At last she was 
drawn close again, and after two or three more terrible thuds with 
the iron hammer, she suddenly stiffened out and fell, and it was all 
over. I felt that I had been present at a terrible execution ! 

It may well be asked, “ But is there no better way of putting 
these poor creatures to death—a way which will avoid the possibility 
of such sickening atrocities ?” 

There are three principal methods in vogue throughout the 
civilised world. The first is throat-cutting, so as to cause death by 
loss of blood. The second is destroying sensibility by stunning 
with a mallet, pole-axe, or mask bolt, and then damaging the brain 
so as to cause death. The third is stabbing the animal in the neck 
by driving a dagger into the space between the base of the skull and 
the first cervical vertebra, and so injuring the upper part of the 
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spinal column, and possibly the lower part of the medulla (depending 
on the direction of the stroke), and thus causing immediate paralysis, 
to be followed by throat-cutting or hammering to death. 

When throat-cutting is performed, which, by itself, I consider 
the most humane method, there is the preliminary operation 
necessary of “casting” or throwing the animal down ; and although 
this is a very easy thing when it is done on models or small animals, 
it is a difficult and painful thing to throw down a strong beast 
fighting for its life in the hands of enemies, and the cruelties involved 
in it have even caused a strong wave of feeling to arise, and an 
attempt has been made in many quarters to put an end entirely to 
this, the Jewish, method of slaughter. When the throat is cut across 
fairly high up (and this is done so that little meat should attach to 
the head part, which sells more cheaply), the sensory branches 
of the pneumogastric nerve are severed, and this entails acute 
suffering. 

I have already described what may happen in the best slaughter- 
houses with the best appliances when the second method (pole- 
axing) is employed, and I am confirmed in this by Dr. Dembo, 
who has made a special study of methods of slaughtering, and has 
seen thousands of deaths. He says: “That the ox feels every suc- 
ceeding blow is proved by its conscious movements, by the beliow- 
ing and groaning to which it sometimes gives vent, and by its turning 
round from one side to the other. The butchers know that very well, 
and continue to strike the animal until the movements cease. . . . . 
One must see the deep holes made in the skull with the hammer to 
form a right conception of the agony the animal has to suffer.” And, 
again, “The corresponding parts are similar in structure in both 
halves of the brain, and can replace each other if necessary. Com- 
plete unconsciousness can thus only be caused by an extensive injury 
of both hemispheres of the brain.” And, again, “ My statistics, com- 
piled from many hundred cases observed in the slaughterhouses 
of Germany and Switzerland, show that on an average five to six 
blows are required to stun an ox completely.” 

The mask of Bruneau and Sigmund’s shooting mask have been 
found most unsatisfactory, and are practically now disused. 

The neck stab, which is in vogue in St. Petersburg, Naples, 
Venice, Mayence, and a few other places, is also very unsatisfactory. 
It is difficult to stab in exactly the right place, and even if the space 
below the base of the skull is accurately penetrated, and even 
though the animal falls in a heap, it is not loss of consciousness that 
is caused, but simple muscular paralysis of the extremities. The 
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injury to the posterior sensory nerve roots of the spinal cord would 
cause the most atrocious agony. 

There is a great wave of humanitarian feeling stirring men’s 
hearts to-day, but it is not enough to try to stop cruelty in others, 
we must be willing to prove our sincerity by some little self-sacrifice 
on our own part; and when I compare side by side the amount of 
suffering caused by Vivisection and by Butchery, I am tempted to 
ask how it is possible that any professed anti-vivisectionist can be 
guilty of partisanship with the atrocities of the slaughterhouse merely 
to gratify a habit in diet, and a habit, too, which has been’ proved by 
the widest experience to be unnecessary to the best health and 


vigour of humanity ! 


JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Wak AS A REFORMING INFLUENCE. 

S war, after all, a happier and more beneficial condition for man- 
kind than peace? This query Count von Moltke answers in 
the affirmative. ‘Permanent peace is,” he says, “a dream, and not 
even a beautiful dream, and war is a law of God’s order in the world 
by-which the noblest virtues of man, courage and self-denial, loyalty 
and self-sacrifice, even to the point of death, are developed. With- 
out war the world would deteriorate into materialism.” Not new are 
such opinions. As a writer in the 4¢heneum points out, Kant held 
similar views, declaring, “ Even war, when conducted with discipline 
and due respect for civil rights, has about it something ennobling; and 
when so conducted, elevates a people in proportion to the peril to 
which they are exposed, and which they have the courage to sustain. 
On the other hand, a lung peace fosters a mere commercial spirit, 
together with a base egotism, cowardice, and effeminacy, and thus 
has a degrading effect on the mind of a people.” One more voice 
has maintained, in poetry, the same theory. Who but remembers 

the magnificent outburst of Tennyson at the outset of “ Maud” ? 

Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? we have made them a curse, 
Pickpockets, each hand iusting for all that is not its own ; 


And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearthstone ?, 


Tennyson also, and for the same reason as Von Moltke and Kant, 


concludes :— 
Better war ! loud war by land and by sea, 


War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones ! 


WaR OR PEACE. 

LONE of the three men I have quoted, Moltke is familiar with 
scenes of destruction and carnage, and his words do not pass 

as rhetorical utterances. Much that he says about the teaching and 
influence of war is true. The question is, how far is it true? We 
hear that a lie that is half a truth is ever the worst of lies. What, 
then, is a truth that is half a truth? We are not favoured with many 
simple, clear, incontrovertible truths to guide us in our passage 
through life, and I dare not take Count von Moltke’s assertion 
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in its full sense. There is another aspect of the question, an 
aspect capitally put by Leigh Hunt in his “Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen.” It is not as if the combatants alone suffered. 
The chief harm falls upon the innocent and the helpless. Let 
anyone read of the condition of Germany after the Thirty Years’ 
War, or of France when England clung to Aquitaine and stretched 
across to Paris. I will concede the value of discipline upon individual 
character, and will point to its influence in such splendidly heroic 
and noble deeds as were accomplished at the immortal wreck of the 
Birkenhead. How soon, however, the influence of discipline fails 
and is forgotten let history attest. What became of the soldier when 
the army was disbanded? Not seldom he becamea bandit. English 
young men of family took to the highway. It is a constant complaint 
of the hero of the Stuart drama that he will be driven to take a purse. 
For the condition of the land, over-ridden by disbanded troopers, 
study “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” This, you urge, is fiction. 
So it is, but Reade drew from accurate authorities, and the picture he 
presents is not even overcharged. Howlong, moreover, does the alleged 
purifying and ennobling influence last? It is not long since America 
passed through what was all but a death struggle. Is its influence 
still shown in the commercial morality of her citizens? The hand of 
the victor was on the throat of France. Hers is a position above all 
others calculated to engender civic and national virtues. Are French 
statesmen and writers the steadier and more responsible for their 
sufferings? Alas! if war lessons are divine, they are easily unlearnt. 


DISCIPLINE. 


WILL recur to something I have said. What is good in war is 
discipline. What is good for manhood, and what we lack, is 
discipline. What is vital in education is discipline. This, however, is 
precisely what our teachers have ceased to supply. To make children 
pass a certain standard is all apparently at which they aim. From 
the church school in front of me the boys come out to gamble, dis- 
pute, and use obscene language on my steps. This is no concern of 
the teacher, whose responsibility for them ends, he says, when school 
hours are over. This view was not always held. Our great school- 
masters had different opinions. The want of discipline is exercising a 
most malevolent influence upon our boyhood, and consequently upon 
our manhood. Boys are now virtually unpunished. Neither father nor 
schoolmaster administers the slightest chastisement, and the magis- 
trate, when the urchin comes before him, is puzzled what to do. 
It is not, however, wholly or mainly on this aspect that I rely. 
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Discipline in its highest development is what is best for us. The 
use of education is not to burden the mind with facts in themselves 
scarcely worth retaining. All that is most vital is the mental discipline 
that is involved. In Cambridye, discipline is enforced through 
application to mathematics ; in Oxford, through a study of classical 
writers. One man invigorates and trains himself on metaphysics, 
another on political economy. It matters little. Only let the 
discipline be got. The most successful man is the man best dis- 
ciplined in life. Oh! do not let us deny discipline to our sons. 


THE SHAPE OF THE NOVEL. 

OT being a novelist nor in any sense a writer of fiction, except 
perhaps when I attempt history, I have taken no part in 
the discussion that is every day waged concerning the novel and 
its shape. It is, in my opinion, a matter principally affecting 
booksellers, and in which the general reader has comparatively 
slight interest. I am not a great reader of fiction, and, as a lover 
of books gua books I grudge the space three-volume novels 
occupy. I do not even like their appearance in the library in which 
a few of them, mostly presentation copies, rest. Practically, I sup- 
pose private book-lovers do not purchase three-volume novels. I 
know one actor, whose name is a synonym for kindness and goodness, 
who, with a view to benefiting an author whom he loved, went 
to the publisher and laid down his one eleven six, under the idea 
that it would all go to his friend. Men so unsophisticated and so 
benevolent are, however, scarce, and I should not be surprised to 
hear that the instance is unique. The new novels that I have 
seen in country houses and clubs had invariably the stamp of the 
lending library, Mudie’s or another’s, and a regular and painful ex- 
perience of club-land is that when you have read two volumes of a 
more than usually stimulating book the third volume is not to be 
discovered. In fact, accordingly, I am neutral in the matter. I 
never bought a three-volume novel in my life, but in the case of any 
work of adequate interest wait for the six-shilling edition, or, it may 
be, the three-and-six. The chief advantage of the cheap French 
novel, I have heard it asserted, is that when you have read it, or, 
may be, only dipped into it, you, if on a journey, leave it behind you, 
or, if at home, fling it away. To a real book-lover, to spend money 
on a book to be thrown away when read is worse than buying three- 
volume novels—or cyclopzdias, where the first volume is out of date 
before the last is published, or the subscriber is in his grave before 

the point is reached at which he begins to be interested. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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